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AGRICULTURAL. 
| WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


N the subject of this article there is periodically an 
outbreak of correspondence in the newspaper, and 
the attack, it would almost seem, assumes greater 
virulence every time. As long as travel between 
places was dificult and the cultivator sold most of his 

produce to his neighbours, no great inconvenience was caused by 
the existence of local weights.and measures. But every year 
sees the districts brought more into touch with one another. The 
beginning of it was when the railways began to transport huge 
quantities of agricultural produce. This trade was still further 
facilitated by the invention of the electric telegraph, the cheapen- 
ing of postage and the parcel post. To-day a man on Tyneside 
may send a post-card to a grower in Cornwall and expect the 
goods almost by return of post. The latest addition to these 
facilities is the telephone, now established in most of the rural 
districts. The net effect of all these contrivances is to bring 
the various parts of! the kingdom into close touch with one 
another in the matter of trading. It follows as a natural 
consequence that people begin to feel the inconvenience of 
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possessing so many different weights and measures, and we hope 
that the appeai which has been made by that well-known 
agricultural writer, Mr. Kains- Jackson, will meet with an 
adequate response, for at present our weights and measures are 
in a state of chaos. To take a single example, the bushel or 
box is a measure that varies very greatly with the locality. 
For imperial purposes it is assumed that the weight of a 
bushel is 64lb., but the Monmouth wheat bushel weighs 
Solb. Mr. Kains-Jackson suggests that at one time the 
agriculture of the neighbourhood must have been so_ bad 
that Solb. of corn had to be delivered in order to secure 6olb. of 
clean wheat. Other variations of the same measure are as 
follows: The Chester wheat bushel is 75lb., the Aberystwith 
wheat bushel 65lb. and the Mark Lane bushel 63lb. A list of 
other bushels is given; the 56lb. bushel is used for wheat when 
sold for chickens and other feed, for malting barley and for 
potatoes; a bushel of home-grown rape seed is 23]lb., of 
imported rape seed 52lb.; a bushel of malt is 42lb.; a bushel of 
American oats, 4olb.; a bushel of carrots, 4olb. Tor the sale of 
Russian, Roumanian and Turkish oats and of undecorticated 
cotton-cake the bushel weighs 38lb. 

It would certainly be very much better to have a bushel 
that would be universally used. Probably that would take us to 
the metric system; but whatever plan might be adopted, it 
certainly would be a great convenience if the same measure 
prevailedeverywhere. Whence oursystems originated it isdifficult 
to say. The key number in many of them appears to have been 
eight, the perfect number, as the older mathematicians pointed out, 
because it divides out. Half of eight is four, half of four is two, 
half of two is one. Here you have no broken numbers, whereas 
if you take a decimal system, half of ten is five, but half of five is 
two and a-half, a broken number, and the half of two and a-half 
is one and a-quarter, a very awkward fraction to deal with. Mr. 
Kains-Jacikson points out that this number eight has an odd sur- 
vival in the shipping trade, which in all countries divides a ship 
into sixty-four shares, that is to say, into eight times eight. Thus 
originally were The Times shares said to be divided, owing to the 
fact that the first Mr. Walter had been in the shipping trade. In 
the tables we learnt at school this number eight figures con- 
spicuously. There are eight pints to the gallon, eight half-crowns 
to the pound, sixteen drachms to the ounce and eight furlongs to 
the mile. Seven or nine would have been much more difficult 
numbers to deal with. Yet at All Souls’, Oxford, Winchester 
College and Eton College nine gallons go to the bushel. An 
equal difficulty is found in the load. A load of new hay weighs 
1gcwt. 32lb., but. a load of old hay 18cwt., and a load of straw 
11cwt. 64lb. Here, however, the railway companies are intro- 
ducing a‘reform with effect. They will have nothing to do with 
these varieties of the load, but deal only in tons and fractions of 
a ton. 

In measures apart from weight the number eight still plays 
an important part. There are eight measured bushels in a 
quarter and four in a coomb. In Northumberland there is the 
curious measure called boll, locally pronounced “bow.” It is 
said to be of Scandinavian origin, but in places lying compara- 
tively close together it varies in meaning. At Berwick-on-Tweed 
a boll is twice as much as it is at Newcastle, while it takes 
four Carlsile bolls to equal three Glasgow bolls. These towns 
all do trade with one another, and it would seem the merest 
act of common-sense to abolish their peculiar measures in 
favour of one common to all. In some cases what was 
originally a local measure has become a weight. Thus the 
windle of Preston weighs 22o0lb. and the hobbet of Denbigh 
168lb. Many other curious divagations from the ordinary run of 
weights and measures have been brought together by Mr. Kains- 
Jackson. In the butter trade we have firkins, tubs and barrels, 
which do not fit into each other well at all. The corn-chandler 
has some funny little measures of his own. To bim a peck is 
15lb. of wheat, 14lb. of malting barley, 13lb. of poultry barley 
and tolb. of oats. The railways serving Eastern England used 
to reckon “ 5qr. of wheat, beans or peas to the ton of 2,240lb., 
Oqr. of barley, 7qr. of oats and 7$qr. of malt.” These facts 
surely render it unnecessary to plead for a systematic reconstruc- 
tion of our system, or rather our chaos of systems. The arrange- 
ments now in force, far from assisting the development of trade, 
are a positive hindrance to it. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


 #: frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Evelyn 

Guinness and her little son. Lady Evelyn is a daughter 
ot the Earl of Buchan, and her marriage to Major the Hon. 
Walter Guinness, third son of Lord Iveagh, took place in 1903. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no perniussions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paber. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers 1f tney would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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PARLIAMENTARY paper just issued seems to knock 
on the head the idea that small holdings are 
increasing in Great Britain. Among other things 
it shows that there has been during the last ten 
years a steady decline in the area under culti- 

vation amounting, during the whole period, to 310,758 acres. 
We do not know that this is a very formidable fact in itself, 
as building has proceeded on a very large scale during this 
period, and every house erected means so much land withdrawn 
from cultivation; while during the same period many parks and 
vrounds have been given to various towns throughout the country, 
which would also help to account for the decrease. On the 
other hand, the figures afford positive proof that no extensive 
reclamation work is going on. Thirty or forty years ago there 
was a tremendous enthusiasm for reducing the quantity of waste 
land lying adjacent to cultivated soil, but agricultural depression 
brought all this work to an ignominious end. 


Measured by figures the enthusiasm for small holdings seems 
to be very local and ineffectual in its nature. As a matter of 
fact, holdings between one acre and five acres have steadily declined 
in number during the last ten years. They formed 22°7 of 
the total number in 1895 and only 21°5 in 1906. The small 
holdings under fifty acres show a decrease generally, and the 
only increase is in farms ranging from fifty acres to 300 acres in 
size. Thus it would appear that the old march of events which 
excited so much ciamour is still going on, we mean the move- 
ment towards consolidating land in as few hands as possible. 
The small farmer is in the position of the small trader, and 
cannot hold his own with his larger neighbour, unless possessed 
of special advantages. He may by very hard personal labour 
cultivate the soii in a manner so superior as to get much better 
crops than those produced on the less intensely cultivated large 
farm, or he may under glass or otherwise grow vegetables and 
fruit. But the small farm, the encouragement of which is con- 
templated by the new Bill for Scotland, is an institution difficult 
to keep alive. 

In view of the facts here set forth, it will be of very great 
interest to watch the progress made with the Small Holdings Bill 
which it is understood the Government will introduce after 
aster. Lord Carrington, in fact, the other day published a 
letter which seemed to imply that he would be ready to take the 
matter in hand if sufficient pressure of public opinion were 
brought to bear; but if we are to judge from what has taken 
place before, legislation, although certain to lead to a great deal 
of heated argument, has not much chance of affecting the 
distribution of land. There are things which cannot be done 
by Act of Parliament. For the tmoment the desire for 
small holdings on the part of the individual has waned con- 
siderably, probably for the same reason that the investor feels shy 
about Government Consols. Neither investment yields sufficient 
return for capital. The profits of farming at the present are very, 
very slight, and no one competent to form an opinion is pre- 
pared to say that there is a chance of any vast increase for many 
along day to come. Therefore the man with the little money 
prefers to put his capital into some business from which he can 
obtain a larger income than he could from land. Major Craigie, 
who thoroughly understands the whole question, has noted in a 
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recent article his experience that the demand for small noldings 
is slight. To what extent it can be stimulated so as to revive 
the agricultural classes which were once the mainstay of England 
is a question not easy to answer. 


Not much fault can be found with the constitution of the 
Departmental Committee appointed to enquire into the subject 
of technical education in agriculture. It has Lord Reay for 
chairman, and the various members are all distinguished for 
their scientific attainments. It is to be hoped that they will 
deal with the subject on bold and strong lines. The history 
which has recently been revealed of the discovery in regard to 
nitrogenous plants and its commercial application has shown a 
laxity on the part of our Department of Agriculture which is 
not desirable. Some twelve or thirteen years ago, when the 
matter was first brought forward, the Germans dealt seriously 
with it. So did the Americans later. There does not seem 
to be any good reason why we should lag behind these other 
countries. It is in every way probable that during the 
next few years a great deal will be added to the body of scientific 
knowledge applicable to the cultivation of the soil. It is essential 
not only that the State should have in its service men who are 
qualified to deal with anything of the kind as it arises, but also 
that these men should have laboratories and other means at their 
disposal. The outlay of money in regard to scientific research is 
an investment of capital for which a profitable return is made. 
No private business can be carried on without attention being 
given to this point, far less that of the State. 


That Northern Territory, as it is called, of Australia, which 
it is now proposed to hand over to the management of the 
Australian Commonwealth, has been hitherto administered, by 
what seems rather a contradictory arrangement, by the South 
Australian authorities. It is, of course, directly coterminous, in 
its southern boundary, with South Australia. Nearly the whole 
of its vast area lies within the Tropic of Capricorn. Although it 
has always been said, from the days of the old sheep runners, 
that this part of the great colony was not suited for the raising 
of sheep of which the chief value was in the wool, constant 
experiments have been made by men who would not be content 
with second-hand experience, but must buy it for themselves, in 
the way of sending flocks to the Northern Territory. In all 
instances it appears that the result has been the same; in the 
second and third generations the sheep have so changed their 
character as to become wiry of hair and immense of bone; in 
fact, valueless as wool-producing creatures. It is quite worth 
noting, however, that there are certain of our domestic animals, 
the burden bearers, horses and draught cattle, in which big bone 
is a quality of the very first vaiue. The peculiar features which 
seem to be produced by the soil and vegetation ought to be 
borne in mind for what they may have of good as well as of evil. 


SLOW-FOOTED SPRING. 
The birds sing joyful, if a little doubting; 
So many a sunny morn has merged in wintry eve, 
And still assurance grows, all appreliension routing, 
It is—it must be Spring; our mating song receive. 


g; 
Primrose, you know. The Primrose answers sweetly: 
‘*T bloom and trust, but should the frost and gloom 
Once more return, still wasted not completely 
My earlier petals; yet I think Spring's come.” 
jf 


A pleasant sign of the return of spring is that in walking 
over the wilder districts of our country, in some instances not 
very many miles from the heart of London, the snipe are again 
to be seen rising from the course of the little streams by whose 
side they had their nests last year. Of migrants—not necessarily 
emigrating over-sea—the snipe is one of the first to come back 
to his home, and there is no doubt whatever that he is learning 
to nest here in greater numbers than he used to in former 
vears. As to his numbers in the shooting season, that is another 
story, for it is very questionable whether the birds that we see 
then are those that have nested with us, or whether, rather, they 
have not come dewn to us from further North and East. In 
last week’s issue may have been noticed a conjecture of Sir 
Douglas Brooke, writing from Ireland, where the snipe is more 
common than he is here, that snipe, woodcock and many other 
kinds of birds are only just beginning to get up their proper 
numbers after the destruction caused by the long severe winter 
of 1894-95. Of the snipe, however, this would affect those that 
were here in the winter, rather than the birds which nested 
with us. 


There is at least one beast of the field which does not seein 
to have suffered by the rigour of the passing winter—that is our 
little friend (or enemy) Mus sylvaticus, the long-tailed wood- 
mouse. He'seems to be even a greater pest than usual in our 
gardens this year, and that is much to say of him. He is one of 
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those people who only partially hibernate; he wakes up now and 
then to eat and ravage and goes back to sleep again. Now, in 
March, he is in full activity, and no creature is more accurate in 
adapting its means for securing the special food it wants to that 
end than this mouse shows itself in the way it “goes for” a 
row of new-planted peas. Digging down, to start with, to the 
depth of the pea sown at one end of the line, it carries its tunnel 
on, at the same depth all the way, right along the row of peas, 
eating each as it comes to it—a sore trial of the gardener’s heart. 
These mice are easily trapped; but there are so many of them 
that the last is never caught. A coating of red lead about the peas 
before planting seems to discourage the mice and do the pea no 
harm. 


Some time ago we directed attention to the danger to bird- 
life which is likely to result from the letting of Ailsa Craig, but 
there is reason to hope that the dangers will be avoided. At a 
recent meeting of the British Ornithologists Club, Mr. Walter 
Rothschild, M.P., drew attention to the matter, and suggested 
that the Marquess of Ailsa should be approached on the subject. 
This was done accordingly, and the Marquess has addressed 
a reassuring communication to the club, from which it is 
evident that great care will be taken of the birds during the 
breeding season. This, we think, ought to satisfy the lovers of 
natural history. We sympathised with their apprehensions; but 
if the Marquess of Ailsa takes the matter thoroughly in hand it 
may be safely assumed that the birds, instead of being perse- 
cuted, will receive the utmost possible attention in the future. 
In fact, we should not be surprised if the colony flourishes under 
the new conditions more than it did under the old. 

It isa matter of common opinion among the weather-wise 
that the direction in which the wind is blowing on March 2ist, 
on which date the sun is in the meridian, will indicate its 
prevailing tendency throughout the summer. Last year in the 
present writer’s part of the world (the valley of the Wiltshire 
Avon) it blew, and blew very hard, on that fateful date from 
the north-east, and the truth of the old theory was borne out by 
the fact that the wind remained in that quarter almost all 
through the summer, the result being fine and dry weatlyr. 
This year on the same date the wind blew in that district from 
the south-west, a regular fisherman’s wind. Long may it 
continue so to blow. 


The popular fallacy that a dog is entitled to his first bite is 
one that dies hard. A case concluded last week, after a long 
journey from the County Court to the High Court, disproves 
this. The judgment was based on the principle that it was a 
misapprehension on the part of many people to suppose that in order 
to make the owner of a dog liable the dog must be proved to have 
bitten someone before. It was held that it was not even necessary 
to show that it had previously attempted to bite somebody, but that 
there had to be evidence of the dog’s ferocity, even if only of the 
intermittent ferocity of the animal’s character. So now when dogs 
to gain their private ends go and bite people it will generally be 
found—if there be any evidence of former ferocity—that it is the 
first bite which costs; there will probably be no second bite. 


Recently interest bas been aroused by the publication of a 
little volume in the part taken by Thomas Carlyle in the 
establishment of the London Library. A new chairman has 
just been appointed to take the place of the late Lord Goschen, 
than whom few were more fitted to hold the post. But Sir 
Spencer Walpole is in every way qualified to carry out the 
traditions of his distinguished predecessors. His lineage is, 
perhaps, associated more with politics than with literature, as he 
is a grandson of Spencer Percival, the Tory Prime Minister, and 
the eldest son of the Conservative Home Secretary of the Disraeli 
Government of 1867. He was at school with Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. F. C. Burnand, and it was he who introduced Mr. 
Swinburne to the literature of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
Undoubtedly he is the most suitable person that could be chosen 
for the office, and all of us wish that the London Library may 
under his direction continue its prosperous and useful career. 


One of the most sensational book sales ever held in London 
was that which took place last Saturday. The collection had 
been made by a well-known American, Mr. William C. van 
Antwerp of New York. Its importance may be judged from the 
fact that for about twenty-five lots over £10,000 was obtained. 
The highest price was given for a copy of the first folio Shake- 
speare (1623). It was bought by Mr. Quaritch for £3,600. He 
began bidding at £1,000 and it is understood that he was acting 
for an American collector. The history of this book is in itself a 
romance of the book world. It was issued originally at the cost 
of £1 about 1870, and was purchased by the late Mr. Locker, 
who paid £1,000, for a leaf which was missing, the leaf being that 
on which was inscribed Ben Jonson’s famous verses. Mr. van 
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Antwerp bought the Rowfant library, and at that sale this book 
was valued at about £2,000. The price paid on Saturday estab- 
lishes a record. The highest price paid previously for a similar 
copy wasat Christie’s in July, 1901, when £1,720 was bid. The 
folio Shakespeare was the jewel of the collection, but many other 
high prices were paid. 


Another book that brought a very fancy price was a copy of 
Izaak Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler” (1653), a perfect example 
of the first edition in its original state. This book also has a 
curious history. The story goes that a bookseller published it 
originally for £15, and sold it to another bookseller at exactly 
three times the price. Mr. Locker paid 100 guineas for it, and on 
Saturday Mr. Quuritch’s first bid was £200, and he went on to 
£1,290. Izaak Walton’s book was originally issued at the low 
price of 6d., and the highest sum that it had, up to last week, 
brought was £415 in December, 1896. These incidents have an 
importance beyond that attached to the ardour of collection. They 
indicate to some extent at least the value set by the public upon 
English literature. Shakespeare is easily first, but the ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler” holds a place both in public estimation and in the view 
of the collector that is equalled by that taken by very few of thc 
other books in our language. 

It has long been recognised that the copyright laws are about 
as mysterious as laws can be; writers, and more particularly 
musicians, have many causes of complaint against them, but 
it would appear that architects must now join the ranks of the 
demonstrators. Mr. A. H. Skipworth wrote last week to The 
Times to say that a church, built from his designs, had recently 
been measured up by an architect and his assistant without 
anyone’s leave being asked. It would be interesting to know 
what would be the view taken by the client employing that architect 
should he learn how designs for a presumably new church are being 
prepared. It was long ago said that it is a greater offence to steal 
dead men’s labours than their clothes, but in modern times it is 
hardly necessary to qualify the remark with the epithet dead. 


SANCTUARY. 
Slumberous poppies nodded on the threshold— 
Love’s heavy wings drooped low, his feet were weary ; 
Weeping he whispered: ‘et us rest a little, 
Here in the garden.” 
Wide steod the gate, we entered unforbidden; 
Death met us there among the flaming poppies; 
“Welcome!” she said, and smiled, and kissed Love’s forehead, 
“This is my garden.” ANGELA GORDON. 


In spite of what the teetotallers say, statistics show that 
Great Britain is not so much distinguished as some other countries 
for the consumption of alcoholic beverage. As far as wine goes, 
according to the sixth issue of a statistical table published on 
Monday, it is at the bottom of the list, with a consumption per 
head of o*32gal. as compared with 30°8gal. in France. The 
average man in Belgium drinks 48gal. of beer per annum, while 
in the United Kingdom he only accounts for 27gal., omitting 
decimals in each case. In the consumption of spirit Denmark 
comes easily first with 2-42gal. per head, while the United 
Kingdom appears far down the list with a proportion of :g1gal. 
Thus it is evident that the diatribes of the temperance reformers 
overshoot the mark. Much now remains to be done in the way 
of reforming our habits, but at the same time the country seems 
to be steadily progressing towards sobriety. 


It appears extremely likely that the professional billiard 
players, by their expertness with the anchor or kiss cradle stroke, 
will get it ruled out of the game, as was the fate of the once 
deadly and monotonous spot stroke. On Saturday Reece won 
his match against Weiss with the extraordinary break of 4,593 
unfinished. As far as can be szen there was no particular reason 
why he could not have gone on to make a break of 40,000, as the 
balls were at the conclusion left in perfect position for continuing 
the play. His opponent never had a chance of making a stroke 
between Wednesday and Saturday night. One of the most curious 
features of this stroke lies in the rapidity with which it can be made. 
The rate does not average two minutes to 100 points, but even then 
the click, click of the balls becomes a weariness to the onlooker 
in its monotony. This break is not recognised as a_ record 
because it was not played under association rules, the red ball 
being spotted after each break. At the very time when Reece 
was compiling it, its inventor was winning a game against another 
opponent, and he made a break of 2,257, which will be officially 
recognised as a record. It is very evident from these immense 
breaks that any good professional player can master this stroke, 
and that the difficulty of getting the balls in position is not 
insurmountable. In the interests of the public, however, and, of 
course, in the interests of the player too, the Billiard Association 
will be well advised to rule it out of the game as soon as possible 
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HE recent scientific discoveries of Professor Bottomley 
and others of bacterial cultures which serve to act as 
a tonic to plant-life may in time lead to the most 
surprising results, not only in the matter of economy, 
but in simplicity of application. 


s) 


THE COURT FROM THE PARK. 


Since leguminous 


plants have been treated with success, it is not too much to hope parks. 


that we may in time have a dressing for common grasses which 
will not only cause vast improvement to pastures, but indirectly 
to the animals which graze upon them. 


we already possess are often 
expensive, and only suit- 
able to certain areas. This 
it is unnecessary to demon- 
strate here beyond saying 
that basic slag, bone dust, 
nitrates, etc., are all bene- 
ficial on certain soils while 
useless on others. The 
point, however, is that at 
no very distant date we 
may have some grass tonic 
which may be distributed 
over large areas of im- 
poverished land, such as 
the Highland deer forests, 
and that we may reason- 
ably hope for such an 
improvement in the 
Scottish deer that even 
sportsmen may be satisfied 
with their trophies. 

In proof of the supreme 
importance of top-dressing 
it may ke mentioned that 
the Warnham Court herd, 
in spite of the frequent 
introduction of the best 
blood in England, such as 
that of Stoke and Arundel, 
showed no sign of high 
guality until the year 1881, 
when artificial manuring 
in the shape of bone dust 
and nitrates was resorted 
to. In fact, the deer which 
were introduced, if any- 
thing, showed a certain 
deterioration, if we are to 
judge by old heads in 
Warnham Court killed 
prior to this date. The 
effect of the dressing was 
at once apparent, and the 
gtass grew so richly and in 


Such aids to fertility as 
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such abundance that one-half of the park (100 acres) was set 
aside for hay, for which purpose it has been kept ever since. 
Thus we find at the present day a herd of 150 red deer, together 
with about thirty head of horses and cattle, thriving on 100 acres 
of park land, a number which is far in excess of that of most English 
Moreover, they get no winter feeding except such stores 
of acorns as the place itself affords, together with the usual spring 
tonic of undergrowth cut from the coverts. Within the short 
space of this article it is impossible to go into all the details of 


external introductions and 
the gradual upgrowth of 
the Warnham herd, so I 
shall merely give a history 
of the individual ‘ great” 
stays, as I have known 
them during my residence 
in the neighbourhood. The 
herd has always been a 
great delight and interest 
to me, and I have followed 
the career of each monarch 
with all the pleasure which 
a naturalist takes in study- 
ing the life history of some 
animal that comes con- 
stantly under his eye at all 
seasons. 

In Scotland it is rare, 
except in a few forests such 
as Knoydart, Glenquoich, 
Arran, Dalness, Strath- 
vaick, Kintail, and some 
others, to find more than one 
good royal in every hundred 
stags. So at Warnham a 
“great stag,” that is, one 
of massive horns bearing 
more than twenty-four 
points, will make its 
appearance among every 
sixty or seventy stags. 
The first was born in 1880, 
and was in the matter of 
points and general superi- 
ority the most remarkabie 
deer calved in England in 
modern times. Its antlers 
were as follows: The horns 
of the first years were not 
kept; 1888, twenty-nine 
points; 1889, thirty-four 
points; 1890, thirty-four 
points; 1891, thirty-seven 
points; 1892, forty-seven 
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points; 1893, forty-five 
points; 1894, forty - five 
points, at which date it was 
evidently on the decline and 
was shot. The heaviest 
horns were those of 1892. 
when they weighed 
17lb. 10z., slightly less than 
those of the final pair of the 
thirty - two- pointer which 
Mr. Lucas gave to me. 
During life this stag was 
quite over-burdened by his 
horns, and used to walk 
about the park with his 
head down, a habit which 
I have never seen in any 
other red deer. In disposi- 
tion he was a coward, and 
when fighting commenced 
in October he invariably 
assumed an_ attitude’ of 
“‘masterly inactivity.” One 
season when he was at his 
best Mr. Lucas managed to 
catch up all the other full- 
vrown stags, and sawed off 
their horns; but the result 
Was not what was expected, 
for the  artificially-created 
hummels drove the mighty 
antlered monarch as _ before. 
However, he did succeed in 
obtaining some hinds in this 
season, for the stag C bears 
so close a resemblance to 
him that there is little doubt 
of the parentage. In the 


year 1891 were born the Copyright A’S HEAD WHEN KILLED IN 1904. 


three remarkable — stags, 
A, B and C, which figure in this article. In the case of the first 
two the juvenile horns were not gathered, but at six or seven 
years old these appendages were sufficiently interesting to 
warrant collection. Their horns are as follows: 

1892 1863 1894 1895 1895 1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 


ener 15 18 20 20 22 Ig 21 25 killed 
cee 23 23. 25 25.27 27. ws 
C ... —pricketI6 17 Ig 20 21 30 30 27 17 += «32 killed 


A was a remarkably large deer, possessed of the most 
retiring nature. He seldom associated with the other stags, 
except in the springtime, when there was no possibility of a poke 
in the ribs, the thing of all others he seemed to dread. This 
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stag seldom associated 
with hinds except when the 
deer were driven together 
by hidden fear, and even 
then he generally ran apart 
to one side. During the 
rutting season he kept by 
himself and seldom roared. 
Fighting was not in his 
line, but he was always the 
first to settle to his feed and 
to find the best grass. [ 
have often seen him standing 
on his hind legs thrashing 
the oak branches to make 
the acorns fall, and he would 
go from tree to tree to obtain 
these delicacies. He carried 
his best antlers when he 
was killed at thirteen years 
of age. 

B may be described as 
of a totally different 
character: A sly, cunning 
fellow; always the first to 
make off and the first to 
drop his-horns and look for 
wives. Had he not been 
dominated by C he would 
have been the ‘‘ master”’ stag 
in the park for many years; 
but after one fight he gave 
way to superior size and 
strength, and was ever after 
content to pick up small lots 
of hinds late in the season 
when the general pandemo- 
nium was at its height and 
the master stag tired. His 
horns were massive and 


rather short, but when thirteen years old the side bifurcations 
grew toa remarkable size and length, being 54in. between the 
No other head of these measurements exists in 


extreme points. 
British collections. 


In park stags of fine horn growth it is not 


rare tosee one such bifurcation emanating either from the side of 
the top or the back of the main beam; but such an example as 
the present one, which throws out two excrescences, is, | fancy, 


unique among red deer. 


I have seen four similar wapiti heads, 


one of which I possess; but even in this species such abnor- 
malities are extremely rare. 

From 1897 to 1902 C was the “master” stag in Warnham 
Park. This was a fortunate, even lucky, circumstance, for it is not 
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often thata stag furnished with such splendid horns has the weight 
and ability to vanquish all comers; and since he dominated the herd 
for so long, we may reasonably look for a series of exceptionally 
fine deer in the future. The young stock in the park at the 
present moment are finer than they have been at any previous 
date. Every September he drove off all the other adult stags, 
and kept the hinds for over a month, until, in fact, he was so 
weak that he could no longer hold them. It was not until 1go2 
that his authority was questioned by a young and active “ royal,” 
when he engaged in three desperate encounters with his rival. 
The first of these took place in October, when the master was 
beaten after breaking five points off his tops. The second I was 
fortunate enough to witness at a distance of 30yds. The two 
stags charged and fought desperately for 20min., when the lord 
of many seasons was again driven out. The third time he broke 
another large piece off his hoins and resigned the mastership for 
ever. During this season, the twelfth of his life, he grew very 
poor horns, although originally bearing twenty-one points; but 
in the following year we had a splendid season in Sussex, with 
early grass and frequent showers throughout the summer, when 
ne produced his best head. Stags often do this in their declining 
years, and the last effort at thirteen years is often far ahead ot 
all others, and may be called ‘the efflorescence 
of decay.” Mr. Lucas kindly gave this stag tu 
me at an early age, and I took much pleasure in 
watching his development and gathering his 
horns annually on March 6th. One year these 
were stolen, and the detective force of the neigh- 
bourhood was employed to discover them, How 
both were recovered after some months would 
make a good story. At the present time there is 
a young stag in the park of which we anticipate 
great things. He was born in 1go02._ His first 
pair of horns were large, and carried no fewer 
than nine points—truly a marvellous pricket. 
In 1g05 he had nineteen points. ‘The series of 
horns which are marked D will be kept until 
the deer dies of old age or accident. 

Warnham deer have been successfully intro- 
duced into Mar, Glen-Muick, Jura, South Harris, 
Ardnamurchan, Ben Wyvis, Auchnashellach 
and other well-known forests; and to those who 
wish to improve their stock of Highland deer 
there is no better plan than to fence off a choice 
piece of sheltered low ground near a keeper’s 
house, drain and dress the land, and feed ina 
dozen or twenty wild hinds. A Warnham stag 
of two or three years old should then be placed 
in the enclosure in September, and can be 
obtained from Mr. Lucas at this season. Each 
year a fresh lot of hinds should be captured for 
the stag, which should never be turned out in 
the forest unless it is fenced in or on an island. 
One Highland proprietor procured an adult stag 
from Warnham, which on arrival was at once 
liberated near a large lake which bordered 
the property on the west. The stag began 
scenting the breeze as it trotted away, and 
getting the wind of hinds in an adjoining forest 
on the other side of the lake, at once plunged Copyright. 
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into the water and swam away to free- 
dom. This was worse than the pro- 
verbial “bang went saxpence”; but as 
nothing is lost in this world, there is 
little doubt that some stalker in the 
rival forest was supremely happy in 
slaying the head of the season. 

More than once in the pages of 
Country Lire and other journals the 
question as to whether the Highland 
“switch-horn” will reproduce switch- 
horns has cropped up, and Mr. Lucas 
has been approached with a view to 
testing the question in his park. Such 
an experiment at Warnham would, | 
think, be quite useless for more reasons 
than one. The immediate effect of 
feeding a Highland switch-horn on 
Sussex grass would be to produce 
superior antlers. In addition to this, 
the individual characteristics of the 
hinds which are to be mated with it 
must be taken into account. A calf 
taken at haphazard from the forest ot 
Wyvis was introduced into Warnham 
about the year 1886. When adult it 
grew a splendid fourteen-point head 
of great width. When the stag was 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” killed the horns measured 42in. be- 

tween outer tops. It is unlikely that 

this deer would have grown more than an ordinary eight or ten 

point head if it had remained for life at Wyvis. Therefore, if 

the switch-horn enthusiasts are anxious to test their theory they 

must obtain the help of some tenant or owner of a Highland deer 

forest where conditions of life are exactly similar to those under 
which wild switch-horns exist. J. G. Mitvats. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


MEDITATION upon Love would have been a good 
alternative title for the fine and thoughtful essay 
which Mr. Edgar Saltus has shaped into a book and 
entitled Historia Amoris (Sisleys). The subject is not 
one that lends itself to exact and definite treatment. 

How love began we can only guess. Our Simian ancestors 
probably knew nothing about it in the modern sense of the term, 
although, like everything else that is great and beautiful in human 
nature, we can find traces of it in the dumb creation. There are 
creatures like the bullfinch that mate for life and are disconsolate 
if parted; but for his purpose our author chooses as the beginning 
of modern love an episode in the history of Solomon as it is 
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described in the Song of Songs, of which 
he uses a version based on that of 
Ernest Renan. Here we have the 
Shulamite refusing the propositions of 
the rich and splendid King because of 
her love for the shepherd. This ex- 
clusiveness is the mark of love as 
distinguished from mere sexual attrac- 
tion, In the early stages of society it 


was not recognised as a power that 
women had any business to wield. In 


the pages of the Old Testament it is 
true that we find examples of love, such 
as that of Jacob for Rachel; but in a 
general way the woman is assigned to 
the man and is allowed no voice in 
the matter. Under Greek and Roman 
civilisation a very similar state of 
things seems to have existed. In the 
arrangement of a marriage two parties 
acted—the father-in-law and the _pro- 
spective husband. The bride was not 
consulted, and remained a silent party. 
To extent she was alterwards 
treated as a chattel, whose very life 
was at the mercy of her male com- 
panion. The classical example, of 
course, is Helen of Troy. When she 
was but a child she was carried off by 
Theseus from a temple in which she 
was dancing. Her brothers rescued 
her, but Achilles took her from them 
and handed her over to Patroclus, while 
later on she became the wife of 
Menelaus; then Aphrodite gave her to 
Paris, whom she accompanied to Troy. 
Afterwards she came back to Menelaus, 
but even that did not conclude her 
adventures. In all this she seems to 
have exercised no volition of her own; 
but, be the story fact or fable, it may, 
at all events, be taken to reflect the 


some 


manners of the time. Between her 
treatment and that of Hagar, the 


mother of Ishmael, there is no difference 
that is essential to the argument. 
Yet Homer shows us in the cases of 
Circe and Calypso that the enchantment 
of sex and, therefore, the existence of 
love was recognised in his time. Even 
among the Spartans women was _ not 
emancipated : 

The Sartan wife became subject to the common Hellenic custom. 
liberty departed with her girlhood, 
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Save her husband, no man might see 
her, none could praise her, none but he could blame. Her sole jewels were 
her children, Her richest garments were stoicism and pride. ‘** What dower 
did you bring your husband?” an Athenian woman asked of one of them. 
** Chastity,” was the superb reply. 
Mr. Saltus subjects love in the philosophies of Greece and 
Rome to a learned and most interesting analysis. It was the 
Roman matron who made the first great advance in the position 
of her sex : 

In theory, marriage was an association for the pursuit of things human 
-a fusion manifestly 
Community of goods means 
The matron 


and divine; in prac:ice it was the fusion of two lives 
incomplete if all were not held in common. 
From equality to superiority there is but a step. 
She became supreme as already she was patrician. 


equality. 
took it, 
But while this was so with the patrician women, the plebeian 
women remained chattels just as they had been before. The 
discussion of this brings our author to the great love story of 
Antony and Cleopatra. The second part of the volume begins 
with the chapter called ‘* The Cloister and the Heart,” and is 
greatly engaged with feudalism and its effects. It brings us to 
the age of chivalry, where the honour and beauty and self- 
constraint of love were exhibited in the knightly character along 
with a great deal that was debasing. At the same time flourished 
the minstrels, who idealised love, and sang not only of its most 
beautiful aspects, but of the sad and pathetic situations to which 
it led: 

The troubadour’s religion, intoxicating in itself, was love. That was 
his creed, his vocation, his life, his death. Song was its vehicl:, his presence 
its introduction The perfume, always heady, but which in 
its first fragrance had mended manners, turned acid and ended by dissolving 
morals. They melted before it. The social conditions that prevailed in 
the Renaissance, and later in the Restoration and Regency, proceeded directly 
from these poe's who, meanwhile, in a cataclysm had vanished. 


He exhaled it. 


We cannot follow our author in his somewhat discursive 
history of the development of love in various countries; but in 
England and France the clue is more easy to follow. In both 
countries: progress was made to some extent through profligacy. 
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Mr. Saltus gives a very vigorous picture 


of the state of affairs in France. In 
our own Restoration period : 
Men wooed and women were won as 


readily as they were handed in to supper, 
scarcely, Macaulay noted, with anything that 
could be called a preference, the men making 
up to the women for the same reason that they 
wore wigs, because it was the fashion, because, 
otherwise, they would have been thought city 
prigs, puritans for that matter. Love is not 
discernible in that society though philosophy 
is. But it was the philosophy of Hobbes who 
taught that good and evil are terms used to 
designate our appetites and aversions. 


Still, at the worst moment, the historian 
has no ground for despair. Out of this 
strange and eventful history was ulti- 
mately to be developed the most 
beautiful, the most potent and the 
most enduring of human passions. It 
is to love that Mr. Saltus looks for the 
advancement of the race. In his own 
eloquent words : 

In its history, already long, yet relatively 
brief, it has changed the face of the earth. 
It has transfor..ed laws and religions. It has 
reversed and reconstructed every institution 
human and divine. As yet its evolution is 
incomplete. But when the final term is reached, 
then, doubtless, the words of the Apocalypse 
shall be realised, for all things will have been 
made anew. 


AT DAWN 
OF DAY- 


HAT he was an exceptionally heavy 
trout for a stream which could 
almost be crossed without having 
occasion to wet one’s feet was a 

fact, concerning which there was 
not the slightest doubt. I had 
seen him on four different visits, as he lay 
enjoying life under a ledge of rock, over- 
jutting a pool some few yards broad. On the 

: first of these visits I was a stranger to the 

stream, and before reaching the pool which 

held the unknown monster had caught a fair 


nm) 4, (Ee : 
number of trout, but nothing much over a 


SO FAR. 


quarter of a pound each, Anxious to cover as 
much ground as possible, | was about to pass the lair of that king of the 
trout stream unheeded, when a ‘‘boil” in the water caught my eye. In 
a moment I was crawling on all fours, to get as close as possible to the 
spot where I had seen the trout rise. I experienced that nervous feeling 
which invariably thrills one with the idea that something out of the common 
is about to happen, and having knelt comfortably on one knee, I threw 
delicately up stream. The tail fly, a Blue Hen, floated close under the 
ledge, and just when another cast was about to be made, the head of a trout, 
quite out of keeping with, the stream, looked (I presume) at the fly, but for 
reasons best known to himself dropped down into the depths of the pool 
without having deigned to taste the tempting morsel. Again and again I 
tried to lure him that day, but my efforts proved of no avail, so I returned 
home to think, 

The next morning I was somewhat tired, and it was almost IO a.m. 
before I commenced operations for a second time on that particular streamlet. 
As regards sport, I fared even better than the preceding day, and when I 
reached the pool, which I now knew contained something worth fishing for, 
rain commenced to fall heavily. As a result of the shower flies alighted on 
the water in considerable numbers, and the big trout was sucking them down 
There he lay a little below the surface of the water, 


intermittently. 
to himself. 


leas: poss'ble  ex-rtion 


sauSfying his appetite with the 
With all necessary caution, I crept nearer and flicked my flies, which were 
attached to strands of the finest-drawn gut, on to the pool; but immediately 
they landed, although it was but ever so lightly, my prize disappeared from 
sight, and I left him to himself for the rest of the morning. 

My third visit to his haunt, two days later, was attended with slightly 
better results, for, after having risen ostentatiouly at a natural fly, the 
monster had the audacity to grab at a Partridge Spider; but, owing to 
my becoming rather excited, I struck too soon and a golden opportunity of 
making the much-desired capture was lost. I returned home in disgust. 
The more I thought about that trout the mere I wanted him, and before I 
went to bed that night I promised myself I would be up betimes the following 
morning to give him a trial with a small and enticing brandling. I slept 
until I awoke with a start about 2 a.m., and half-an-hour later I commenced 
to dress. I hada five-mile walk before me, and as one could see to fish by 
four o’clock I left in nice time. It was August, and the air was sultry. 
In due time I reached the familiar spot, and the penetrating shades of 
sleepy dawn had just begun to lighten the surroundings as I attempted to 
lure him out of the pool with a reddish and well-scoured worm. The 
bait was cast into the throat of the pool, and allowed to float down until 
it reached the ledge of rock, when it was slowly pulled to the surface. Was 


aw 


— 


Ey. 
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he at home? It was scarcely light encugh to see properly, but when about 
to lift the worm from the water a shadow appeared, and almost simultaneously 
vanished, without having touched the bait. Six times did I offer the 
tempting morsel of a brandling, but still there was no response, and as 4 last 
resource I searched in the hook-book for a cast of small flies. Having found 
the one I had used the prev ous day, I attached it to the reel-line, with a 
feeling that my last hope of capturing that wary monster had gone. It was 
hardly likely that the trout would rise at the fly at such an early hour of the 
morning ; but there is nothing like making an experiment, so I made my first 
cast, allowing the tail fly to land just clear of the opposite bank. The flies 
were carried down with the current, and as the one at the end of the cast 
sailed past the inhabited part of the pool, the speckled proportions of a (rout 
became visible; a mouth opened and shut and the point of the rod was 
turned sharply down stream. The suddenly tightened line, with a trout who 
had at last been deceived, atthe end of it, and the feeling that I was ‘fairly 
into him,” inspired me with a confidence such as enabled me to put on 
enough pressure to keep him from making for the roots of a partly submerged 
tree. Up and down, around and across the pool he tore. until finally he 
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consented to being taken over a thin stream. That part of the programme 
having been successfully accomplished, and the trout having begun to show 
signs of losing the battle, he was drawn gently towards the bank. I was 
getting on famously, when a stick in the water caught on one of the flies 
and stopped the progress I had been making with an all but exhausted trout. 
What could Ido? Surely I was not to have the mortification of losing him, 
after having attained to that point when the angler is able to say, ‘‘ I have 
accomplished the task which I long wished to perform—the deceiving of a 
trout with an artificial fly” It was a critical moment. There was no time 
to reflect, so throwing down my rod I made a dive with the landing-net at 
the struggling fish, and I was not a moment too soon, for when I scrambled 
to the bank the gut cast had broken, leaving the deadly Blue Hen and 
Yellow in his jaw. But, after all, it did not matter whether it had been a 
near thing or not, so long as I had what I wanted in the creel at the finish. 
Then that light which supersedes the grey dawn began to break, and 
with its coming there passed through my mind the thought of a trout 
which I judged would scale 131b., and the realisation of its capture at 
dawn of day. 


FROM THE FARMS 


Rurat Roaps. 
N the new number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 

Society of England there is an article under this heading. 

The main points of this we propose to show by extract. 

In the first place, then, the writer desires a more central 

control. ‘* For some purposes small areas of control and 
assessment are desirable to check extravagance, but they are not 
suitable or economical in connection with roads, and especially 
with main roads. ‘The smaller road authorities now so common 
cannot provide for the services of highly-skilled officers necessary 
lor real economy, or arrange for the use of steam-rollers and 
other modern appliances; and they are naturally prone to 
use local materials instead of more costly materials, which, 
though brought froma distance, are often more truly economical.” 
That this is no slight undertaking will be shown by his estimate 
of the case: ‘“ Without information, not now available anywhere, 
a close estimate as to the total cost of putting the main ‘roads of 
England and Wales into good order cannot be made. Even the 
mileage of main roads which properly merit that name has not 
been determined; but probably about 20,000 miles in the rural 
districts might properly be. classed as national main roads, and 
an expenditure of £2,000 a mile could be well applied, without 
extravagance, to improve these roads as to alignment, width, 
drainage gradients and surface, or, say, £ 40,000,000 in all. Such 
an expenditure would not accomplish all that is required 
to make the roads worthy of the nation, but it would effect 
a great improvement and would be a good investment. In many 
cases the roads are strong in the centre and mainly require 
widening and strengthening at the sides of the carriage-way.”’ 
Of course the reasons for ad- 
vocating a change lie in the 
introduction of the bicycle and 
of the motor-car. There is a 
very careful account of what 
should be done in the way 
of road foundations, drainage, 
quality and size of materials, 
importance of uniformity in 
cross. section, road_ rolling, 
kleinpflaster and brick-paving, 
and road pavements. In re- 
gard to the dust nuisance the 
writer says: ‘* The absolute 
cure for the dust nuisance 
would be the use of (a) mac- 
adam, fixed by tar or a simi- 
lar binding material of better 
quality; (b) kleinpflaster, 
otherwise known as_hand-set 
or armoured macadam;_ or 
(c) brick or stone pavement. 
Roads constructed with these 
materials are easily cleaned, 
and motor-cars can be pro- 
pelled on them with the mini- 
mum tractive force, and, asa 
matter of course, travel more 
smoothly on them than on the W. Reid. 
best ordinarymacadam surfaces. 
It appears to be idle to try to find a cheap liquid material which 
will fix or keep down dust on an unscientifically constructed 
road surface; the cost of such materials would be better 
expended in making a permanent improvement in the road 
crust.” Mr. Cowan estimates that if the roads were dealt with 
by means of tarring and tar macadam, the total cost for a mile of 
new road, 18ft. wide, would be £3,663, and for armouring an old 
road, £2,529 per mile. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE Datry. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews, who is surely well qualified to write 
on the subject, deals with impurities in milk and butter. The 
most definite, if not the most important, point in his paper is his 
enumeration of the four different ways in which dirt may be 
brought into contact with milk, viz., through the cow-sheds, the 
cows, the milker and the dairy utensils. In regard to cow-sheds he 
holds that ‘* mangers for cows should be on the floor level. The 
length from the wall or back of the manger to back of the stall, or 
standing, should be just sufficient for the cow to stand up or lie 
down in it, her head in both positions being over the manger. 
The width of the stall should be enough to let her stand and lie 
down straight without being able to turn round and lie across it. 
The gutters behind the stalls should be 8in. deep, and of, 
sufficient width for shovels and brooms to be used freely for 
cleaning out the manure.” He gives the measurements for cow- 
stalls, which we intend to refer to again. If his directions are 
carried out, be considers that the work of cleaning cows, if 
standing in stalls such as are described, will be found compara- 
tively light. About the milkers, he says the men should wash 
their hands with soap and warm water after cleaning the cows. 
This, he says, has been done by his own men without complaint. 
Another axiom he lays down is that dry milkers are preferable 
to those who milk with wet hands. 

THE Formation or New Pouttry BREEDs. 

Mr. R. H. Biffern shows how Mendel’s laws of inheritance 
apply to breeding problems. He works out the theory in regard 
to wheat, and then goes on to show, what the effect of crossing 
Suffolk and Dorset horn sheep has been. He says: ‘ Shorthorn 
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Aberdeen-Angus Cross. In cattle, the polled condition appears 
to be dominant ‘over the horned, since in crosses between short- 
horns and the polled Aberdeen-Angus, the resulting animals of 
either sex are polled orat the most bear small scurs in place of horns, 
Similarly the black colour of the Aberdeen-Angus is dominant over 
the red shorthorns, while white appears to be recessive to the 
Jatter.” But perhaps the most important section 1s that devoted to 
the crossing of poultry, Birds breed so quickly that it is possible 
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to experiment with them in a comparatively short time. Some 
of the results are decidedly worth noting. In colour, for 
example, the Leghorn white is predominant over other colours 
in the Houdans, Hamburgvhs, and Cochins. The black of the 
Houdans and Hamburghs is dominant over buff in the Cochins. 
The rose comb of the Hamburghs is dominant, and so is the 
single comb of the Cochins. In regard to broodiness, non-sitters 
crossed with sitters give in the first generation good sitters. 
These are but a few samples of the facts cited. The paper is 
really crowded with definite and interesting information. 


&f ‘i ae 2 if 

IN THE GARDEN. 

PRUNING RosEs. 

NCE again the season is approaching for pruning the Rose, 
and the best general time is early in April. We write upon 
this subject before the actual season has arrived, in the hope 
of staying the hand of the rosarians who, as soon as March 
has dawned, go forth with the knife to execute the Rose shoots. 
It is wiser to be unduly late than unduly early. Excellent 

advice is given by the secretary of the National Rose Society, Mr. Edward 
Mawley, on this subject in ** Roses for English Gardens,” anc the carefully- 
thought-out information we will draw upon in these notes. The Roses which 
require to be more or less closely pruned are considered first, and it is 
natura! that under this heading are 
included at least three-fourths of the 
Roses most frequently grown in gar- 
dens at the present time as dwarf plants 

All the weak and moderate growing 
varieties must be pruned hard each 
year, and also all plants, with few ex- 
cepuons, intended for the production 
ofa fewextra flowers. But those Roses 
which have been planted for the 
decoration of the garden or for the 
production of cut flowers need not be 
so severely dealt with, while those 
planted as Rose bushes will require 
comparatively light pruning 

Hybrip PERPETUAL RoskEs 

The first year after planting all 
the dead, sappy and weakly shoots 
should be cut clean out, and those 
remaining left from 3in. to 6in. in 
length, whatever the variety may be. 
This hard pruning is necessary the 
first spring, but in the following years 
it need not be so severe. The dead, 
sappy, weakly and worn-out shoots 
should, as before, be cut clean out, 
also some of the older ones, and any 
others where they are too crowded, 
more particularly those in the centre 
of the plant The object kept in 
view should be an even distribution of 
the shoots allowed to remain over 
the entire plant, except in the centre, 
which should be kept fairly open to 
admit light and air. In pruning, 
the shoots may be left from 3in. to 
ft, in length, according to the condi- 
tion of the wood, the strength of the 
plant and the object for which the 
blooms are required. Provided that 
the frosts of the previous winter 
months will ailow, that the plants are 
sufficiently strong and that the shoots, 
are not permitted to become in any IV. Thomas. 
way crowded, the upper shoots may be 
as much as 3ft. above the ground. In this way good-sized bushes may be 
obtained in a few years which will form handsome objects in the garden, and 
yield a large number of good flowers. By similar treatment the more 
vigorous varieties in this and other sections may be induced to become pillar 
Roses, or even to climb some distance up a wall. It is the want of hardiness 
in many of the Roses of the present day, that are usually grown as dwarf 
plants, which alone stands in the way of their suitability for the formation of 
handsome bushes, or for their employment as climbers or pillar Roses. 
PRUNING TEA, HyBprip TEA, NoiserrEs, BOURBON, PROVENCE, Moss 

AND CHINA ROSEs, 

The pruning of the Hybrid Teas should be carried out on similar lines 
to those recommended for the Hybrid Perpetuals, only it should be less 
severe. Indeed, in the case of varieties like La France which are of 
sufficiently strong growth to allow of this being done, better results are 
obtained by moderate thinning out and rather light pruning, as is recom- 
mended in the case of the Hybrid Perpetuals when good-sized bushes are 
required. Yeas and Noisettes.—Owing to the tender character of the 
shoots, it is only alter a mild winter that the pruner has much choice in the 
method of pruning. In any case, all the decayed, weak and sappy shoots 
should be cut clean out, and where there are enough sound shoots left they 
should be shortened back one-half their length. 407b0ns.—The Bourbons 
should be pruned in the same way as advised for the strong-growing varieties 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. Provence, Moss and China.— 
These hardy Roses should be weli thinned out to prevent their growths 
becoming crowded, and the remaining shoots shortened one-half their 
length, 
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PRUNING CLIMBING ROSES. 

Reference is also made to climbing Roses and strong-growing sorts in 
general. In the spring these need very little attention beyond securing the 
best shoots in the positions they are required to occupy, and shortening back 
or remove altogether any other shoots which may not be required at all. 
During July, however, all these strong-growing Roses should be examined, and 
every year some of the shoots which have flowered be entirely removed and the 
best of the strong-growing growths encouraged to take their place, cutting out 
altogether those not needed. The object of thinning out the shoots that have 
flowered, and tying or laying in the strong young shoots of the current year, 
is to enable the latter to make better growth, and by exposure to light and 
air to become ripened before winter sets in. 

SCATTERING SEEDS OF ANNUAL FLOWERS 

The heading of this note might suggest that annual flowers should be 
scattered broadcast; but such is not the case, the object being to obtain great 
masses of colour. Shirley Poppies will give this when the seed is scattered in 
some rough space, a hill of soil, or a bank whereon there are no tall things 
tosmother the seed. One of the most pleasant pictures the writer has had in 
his garden was a sea of Shirley Poppies. The seed was sown on a bank of 
soil laid up for its six months’ probation before being used for potting an‘ 
enriching the kitchen garden. Top and sides were sown freely, and in June 
the bewildering cloud of colour, from white to many delicate shades, could be 
seen a quarter ofa mile away. It wasa picture to appeal to the artist, and wili 
linger long in memory. The soil heap has disappeared, but it is proposed to 
scatter the seed at the extreme edge of the garden, where some turf has been 
lifted to make a new lawn. There are four large beds, too, and, as they 
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HERALDS OF SPRING. 


must be filled with something to give bright colour during the summer, it is 
proposed to plant in two a pure white Stock, and in the others the gay little 
Phlox Drummondi, which for variety of colour has no equal in the world of 
flowers. Mignonette will be sown on the surface of the Rose-beds, and care 
taken not to allow the somewhat urruly plants to run too near the stems. 
Roses have a wholesome dread of being smothered up. By the side of 
a new walk Sweet Peas will reign, and in the borders the Ostrich Plume 
Asters will appear in large colonies. 
THE RoyAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S RESEARCH S'TATION, 

It is most satisfactory to know that this great society is taking up 
seriously the scientific aspect of horticulture. We have long contended that 
such a laboratory and scientific research station in the Wisley gardens will 
make good a neglected side of horticultural pursuits. A scientific committee 
has been in existence for many years, but this simply consists of a body of 
able men who examine plants sent to them at their gatherings. Nothing has 
been attempted to investigate under a proper director the diseases of plants 
or to solve scientific problems by practical demonstration. We read in the 
annual report that ‘‘the building and its equipment will, it is estimated, 
entail a capital expenditure of £1,250 to £1,500, and the council appeal to 
all fellows who recognise the great advantages which science can bestow on 
practical gardening to assist them in meeting this large outlay. In the 
United States these research stations are built and supported by the Govern- 
ment, but in Great Britain we are entirely dependent on voluntary effort.” 
Mr. Arthur Sutton, whose work at Reading from the scientific standpoint is 
well known, contributes. £100, and the council will be pleased to receive 
any other donations either of money or of suitable instruments. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE WALL GARDEN. 

In continuation of our notes on this subject, the next flowers to think of 
are the following ; 

Whitlow Grass (Draba).—The Drabas are minute tufted plants having 
yellow and white flowers. D. aizoides delights in sunshine, and should be 
the first chosen. 

Alpine Toadflax (Linaria alpina).—There are many Toadflaxes, but for 
our purpose L, alpina is the most appropriate; it has pretty greyish leaves 
and flowers of various colours. 

Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).—This is so named because of the 
drooping golden flowers—like golden drops, hanging in graceful clusters. It 
is quite at home with its roots firmly fixed between large blocks of stone in a 
warm, sunny position, 

The Candytufts (Iberis)—We well remember a wall garden in Berk- 
shire in which the Candytufts were planted in the happiest ways. In a 
shady corner—not Cense shade—two kinds formed a veil of white flowers 
which appeared as if a rill of snow had frozen tumbling on its way to the 


AN ISLAND 


T was late autumn, and the sudden squalls which betoken 
the coming of winter had roused the sea to a state of sullen 
fury. The scene was one of strange desolation, of storm- 
swept seas and lonely islands rising from the ocean’s bed. 
Some of these were mere barren rocks—in others a few 

black-faced sheep earned a scanty living. Of the latter, one 
islet claims our attention, if only by reason of its fantastic outline, 
said to resemble a lizard basking on a stone. Long and low, 
with jagged rocks protruding into the sea—a paradise in summer, 
but in winter a land of hurricanes, snow, sleet, rain and mist. 
Close to the beach is a tiny croft, and three figures armed 
primitive fashion with the scythe are cutting a scanty crop of 
oats scarce yet fully ripened by the fickle sun. The shadows of 
evening are lengthening, and a gorgeous sunset fades with the 
coming of storm-clouds from the West. Hard by is the workers’ 
home—a thatched shieling with low roof and smouldering peat 
burning on the hearth, above which a large iron pot hangs 
suspended by a chain. A woman, care-worn and prematurely 
aged, sits by the open fireplace. As the light fades she rises and 
begins to prepare the evening meal. The crofter’s wile, for this 
is she, goes to the door and calls to the workers. Ata word 
from the older man they pause, stand erect, straighten their 
backs and quit work for the day. Two of them, strong and 
lusty boys, enter the cottage, the third, a tall, spare man of some 
three-score summers, turns towards the beach and walks slowly 
across his small domain. ‘Two small patches of oats, an acre of 
turnips, a few potatoes—the whole season’s crop lies in view— 
and on a stretch of bleak moorland a few sheep crop the wiry 
herbage. Close to the cottage a rough byre stands empty, for 
one cow has died and the other has been sold. 

Andrew Macdonald, for such is the crofter’s name, is 
thinking deeply, and stands gazing out to sea, his brow furrowed 
with anxious care. As the moon rises the beams of the setting 
sun are reflected from the distant snow-clad peaks of Skye. A 
steamer ploughs past on her way to Portree.. For thirty years 
he has carried on a hopeless struggle with the poverty-stricken 
soil. At first all went well, and the produce of the croft, eked 
out by the produce of the sea, had enabled him to support his 
family in comfort, if not in luxury. But bad times had come of 
late, and a succession of hard winters and cold, bleak summers 
had reduced him to the verge of ruin. For Fate deals hardly 
with men in these Western Islands. There was one chance 
left, and the road which so many Scots had travelled would be 
his atlast. Slowly he turns homewards, and sits down to his supper 
with a preoccupied air which contrasts strangely with the merry 
voices of the boys. The meal atan end, he draws his chair to the 
hearth, and the lads stroll out together into the moonlit night. 

lor some minutes there is silence in the croft, for Maggie, 
with unerring instinct, divines that something is weighing on 
her husband’s mind. Slowly he unfolds his plans, and in low 
tones they discuss the future, fraught with such possibilities and 
so much danger. Her face lights up with pleasure, for Andrew 
has matured his plans in silence, and has scarcely hinted at the 
coming change. All now 1s settled, and the long struggle with 
the barren soil is to be abandoned. 

“It aye grows waur,” he says, ‘‘ wark frae morn till nicht, 
and nae profit; so, Maggie, lass, we maun awa’, and ither folks 
will gang wi’ us—folks we ken weel.”’ 

From the woman came no dissenting word, no hint of 
reluctance to face the long journey to the far Western land. 
Since the day when the church had made them man and wife 
his will had been hers; only in the upbringing of the bairns had 
she claimed her due. 

*Ye’ll mind Murdoch, 0’ my mither’s kin,” he continued, 
“that crossed the sea three years syne, him that fairmed 
Drumtochty ?” 

She nodded assent, and Andrew, drawing a well-thumbed 
letter from his pocket, handed it to her without a word. It was 
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ground, It is this effect the planter of the wall garden should try to 
achieve, and I, sempervirens garrexiana and I. corvezefolia will be the means 
of so doing. 

Erinus alpinus.—A pretty little plant, with violet, purple or white 
flowers, it soon makes itself at home on old walls and ruins 

Rockfotl (Saxifraga).—The Rockfoils are charming on a wall, and a free 
use should be made of the silvery-leaved kinds, such as S._ longifolia, 
S. Hosti, S. lingulatz, the many forms of S. aizoon, A. burseriana, and 
A. rocheliana. They are all easily grown, and should be firmly fixed in the 
cracks with bits of broken stones. 

Many other plants could be grown in this way, like the Primula 
auricula, The Rosette Mullein (Ramondia pyrenaica) is suitable for a 
shady wall, as also many of the hardy Ferns. Seeds may be sown in the 
chinks of walls either in autumn or in early spring, but keep them moist 
by damping or shading until g:rmination has taken place. Plants may 
also be put in position at either of the periods named, with early spring 
for preference. 
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the old, old appeal to those left at home —the oft-repeated cry of 
the colonist to his struggling kinsmen—dictated partly by the wish 
to share his prosperity with others, partly by the longing of the 
Scot to see familiar faces and to hear once more the homely 
tongue of his kindred. 

*“©A grand country and a rich soil,” she quoted from the 
closely-written pages. What tiller of the soil could resist the 
appeal ? 

** Do the laddies ken ?” she queried. 

** Aye. lass, and they are fair daft wi’ the thocht o’ it.” 

Deep down in her woman’s heart she knew that for their sakes 
alone this sacrifice was being made. For to a Highlander it is 
no light matter to leave home, kith and kin, for ever and for aye. 

All now was explained, and the cause of Andrew’s frequent 
journeys to the mainland was clear. The departure of their one 
treasured cow, which she had seen with aching heart, the with- 
drawal of their small savings from the bank, the provision for 
old age which had steadily dwindled as the croft and the fishing 
ceased to yield a livelihood—all had been staked in this last 
gamble with relentless fate. She had never murmured, for they 
two could struggle on when the boys had gone forth to fight 
their own battles in the world. It had long been decided that 
the lads should leave the croft and should learn some trade, lest 
they, too, be dependent on the mere tilling of the soil. This 
new scheme would give them a chance, and perchance some day 
each would own a farm under more genial skies and in a more 
fruitful land. Thus it was that the plan pleased all, both old and 
young. 

Clear, calm and frosty the morrow dawned, and the day 
leaped up in the west, throwing shafts of light through the 
vanishing gloom. The waning moon faded with the coming of 
the monarch of the day. Shortly after daybreak Andrew with 
Jamie, the eldest boy, rowed across the narrow sea, for to-day he 
would see the factor on the mainland to warn him of his coming 
departure. All went well, and with mutual regret they parted. 
The die was cast, and with the coming of spring they would 
leave the land of their birth, perhaps never to return. The two 
were now on their homeward journey. Both were expert oarsmen, 
and the small craft danced onwards through the sparkling waves. 
The sea was choppy and black clouds loomed over the horizon in 
the west. From time to time Andrew glanced at them anxiously, 
for in these narrow seas a storm strikes those afloat with sudden 
violence. Strong gusts of wind eddied through the air as the 
sun was slowly hidden by the dusky battalion which formed the 
vanguard of the storm. Nowa cloud as black as ink hung 
overhead, and from its midst a flash of lightning heralded the 
pea} of thunder which died away in muttering echoes among the 
distant hills. Again the darkness was rent in twain, crash 
followed crash and peal succeeded peal. The storm had 
burst on them with all its pent-up violence, and the boat 
reeled with the fury of the wind. Father and son bent to 
their oars and prayed silently to their Creator, Thus the 
struggle for life went on, till at length all hope was abandoned 
and the boat drifted rocking with the fast-rising gale. 


In the croft a woman prayed, though of hope little in her 
heart remained. A strong, lusty lad stood by her side, speaking 
words of comfort, yet knowing well that their loved ones had 
commenced their perilous voyage long ere the gale rose to its 
height. At length, wearied with grief, she lay down on_ the 
bedstead curtained off in an alcove from the living-room, and tie 
boy, with a hard look ig ‘his deep-set eyes, wandered out into 
the night. Through scudding clouds the moon peered, and 
the crests of mighty foam-clad waves reared themselves against 
the rocks. In his anguish he cried aloud, and through 
a lull in the moaning of the wind the wild, mocking 
scream of a whaup answered his cry. So the storm passed 
on its course, and when dawn broke the sun leaped up over a 
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silent sea. On the shore of the mainland a knot of men gathered 
at daybreak, and, with a stoicism born of constant familiarity 
with danger, gazed at the remains of a boat, bottom upwards, 
wrecked and battered by the waves, one of the many hurled by 
the fury of the gale against that rugged coast-line. From more 
than one hamlet the weird notes of the bagpipes echoed, music 
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dear to the heart of every born Highlander, though now full of 
sad and plaintive melody. No pibroch this, 


But a dirge both low and solemn, 
Fit for ears of dying men, 
Marshalled for their latest battle, 
Never more to fight again, 
H. B. MAcPHERSON. 
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Hk Croad Langshan was introduced into this country 

from the Langshan district of China by the late Major 
Croad in 1872. Since that date it has gone through 
many vicissitudes, and, possibly, no other breed of 
fowls has been the subject of so much controversy. 

On its introduction the Black Cochin breeders recognised in it a 

formidable rival and attacked it 

unmercifully. It survived these 

attacks, partly owing to its own 

great merits and partly to the 

efforts on its behalf of the late 

Miss Croad, a niece of Major 

Croad, and for its protection a 

club was formed, the members of 

which did good work in its in- 

terests. Later, when the Black 

Orpington, which has Langshan 

blood in its veins, had been 

brought out, and was so rapidly 

becoming popular, the majority 

of Langshan breeders thought 

it would oust their bird and, 

rather than stick to their guns, 

unwisely commenced to breed, 

by selection and introduction of 

alien blood, for great length of 

leg, and consequent coarseness 

and ungainliness resulted. Thus 

the ruin of the practical and 

artistic qualities of the bird was 

ihreatened; but, fortunately, a 

few breeders, Miss  Croad, 

Consul-General Gurney, Mr. R. 

O. Ridley and Mr. R. Fletcher 

Housman, among others, re- - 

tained the original type; and - 

to further protect it and increase 

its popularity, three years ago 

a club was inaugurated to which 

the title the Pure (Croad) 

Langshan Club was given. Subsequently an objection was 

raised by many, among these some show committees, to the 

word ‘“ pure” as if in contradistinction to all other breeds, and as 

it was ascertained that, so long as this title remained, many 

breeders hesitated to take up the breed, the club decided, rather 

than allow any obstacle to bar its progress, to alter the title to 
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Copyright. sensible feeding and care, the 
Croad Langshan will hold its 
own with any breed and far outlay the majority. The eggs 
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the Croad Langshan. Now, by means of its own inherent 
good qualities and the efforts of those working in its behait, 
the breed has regained its lost ground and is_ rapidly 
attaining the high position to which its great practical and 
artistic qualities entitle it. The Croad Langshan is one of the 
very best table fowls we have. A tull-grown bird should 
weigh at least glb., and this 
without any coarseness or super- 
fluity of bone. Some reach rolb. 
and 11lb., and resemble, when 
on the table, a small turkey in 
size and flavour. Size is valuable 
in a fowl of such quality; but 
coarse bone and flesh of inferior 
quality cannot be compared in 
value, no matter how large the 
carcase, to flesh such as the 
Croad Langshan produces, which 
is white, delicate, closely grained 
and juicy and the breast meat 
abundant. All black - legged 
fowls have white flesh, and 
especially is this to be noted in 
this breed. The skin is thin, 
and in colour a clear creamy 
white. 

As a capon it is the best 
breed, with one exception—the 
Brahma—that exists, and will 
often scale 12lb. and 13ib. 
weight in this condition. Taking 
the breed generally, it is un- 
questionably in the front rank 
as a layer, and the majority of 
its eggs are produced during the 
Bee winter months; of course, egg 

3 production is a matter of strain, 
and given a good laying one, 





vary in colour from light to dark brown, and are often covered 
with chocolate-coloured spots. ‘Ihe hens are good sitters and gentle 
and careful mothers, without that persistent inclination to broodi- 
ness that some breeds are subject to. The chickens—which, by the 
by, in common with those of all black breeds, are when hatched 
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black and white—are very hardy, active and easy torear. Croad 
Langshans stand confinement well, are very docile and quiet, 
a 4{t. fence being sufficiently high to keep them within bounds. 
A Croad Langshan cock of true shape and colout is one of 
the most beautiful fowls bred, with his bright red face, comb, 
wattles and ear-lobes, his black plumage and beautiful beetle 
green sheen, his erect and stately carriage, well-arched neck, 
long flowing hackles, well-spread tail and numerous side hangers; 
and he is a bird of beauty and one that all admire. Carriage and 
shape are two of the most important points ina Croad Langshan; 
the former should be erect, and the full-breasted, broad-shouldered 
body should be evenly balanced on medium-length stout legs 
(note, we are not describing the [ong-legged, so called modern 
Langshan, but the true original, or Croad Langshan), the height 
being gained not by length of legs, but by erectness of carriage. 
The head carried well up gives to the bird its proud and stately 
bearing, which is emphasied by the graceful curve which the 
full flowing hackle produces as it sweeps to the wide shoulders, 
well earning for the bird the title so often applied to it, viz., 
“the Lordly Langshan.” ‘he tail is fuli, well spread at its 
base, fan-shaped like a ‘broad inverted.V, carried fairly high and 
gradually rising in a graceful curve from the back, furnished with 
flowing sickles and side hangers. The head is rather small for 
the size of the bird, neat, well set on and free from any coarseness 
or appearance of heaviness; the comb medium in size, single 
and evenly serrated with five spikes; the ear-lobes long and 
pendulous and very fine, resembling kid in texture. The beak 
is of a light to dark horn colour, stout at its base (this latter 
characteristic denotes vigour and a sound constitution) and arched 
atits up. The eye is fairly large, bright, and its colour from brown 
tovery dark hazel: a dark brown, almost black, pupiland dark hazel 
iris are desirable. The neck is fairly long, and such a bird as the 
Croad Langshan, which has a remarkably full-flowing hackle, 
must of necessity possess a fairly long well-arched neck to give it 
the symmetry and harmony necessary to beauty. The back is 
of medium length, broad and flat across the shoulders, this 
breadth being continued to the tail, without any sign of pinching 
at the root of the latter, and gradually lessening as the end of the 
tail is reached; the broad, flat back gives to the bird its 
appearance of power and solidity, and denotes strength, vigour 
and stamina. The breast is one of the most important sections 
of a Croad Langshan ; it is deep, round and full, the breast-bone 
lony and deep, and the keel slightly rounded; this gives to the 
bird the capacity for carrying the large a:mount of breast meat for 
which it is noted. The thighs being rather short, carry, as all 
short thighs do, a large quantity of closely-grained, tender white 
meat; along thigh, on the other hand, is not only inartistic in 
appearance, Dut carries merely a small amount of meat, and this 
of a coarse and stringy nature. The shanks are of medium 
length, stout, straight and well set apart, the scales of 
which are of a dark bluish black colour, and the outside of the 
shank is covered with a medium amount of lee feathers, which 
spring from skin showing a reddish pink colour; the brighter 
this colour the more thorough-bred is the bird. The web and 
bottom of the feet are of a pinky flesh colouring, the outer toes 
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feathered, and the toe-nails a pure white. The colour of the 
plumage is black throughout, with a brilliant green gloss on 
saddle, neck, back sickles and side hangers, which has a beautiful 
appearance in the sun. 

The Croad Langsian is undoubtedly a breed of very ancient 
origin; its inherent prepotency enables it to stamp its likeness 
on its progeny with greater certainty than does any other breed, 
and it has thus retained its type, in spite of many misinformed and 
misdirected matings, where the race has been allowed to remain 
pure and free from alien blood, and it has been found more 
difficult to change its type than it has been to preserve its original 
shape. One of its greatest adnairers was the late Mr. Harrison 
Weir, who said of it, and said truly: ‘It is the very best pure- 
bred fowl that ever came to England’s shores.” Should any 
further information with reference to the breed or the club be 
sought for by readers of the foregoing I shall be glad to hear from 
them. ARTHUR LITTLE. 
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THE BRAMBLING, 


RAMBLINGS this winter have been met with, during the hard 
weather, in many parts of England where they seem to be but 
little known Ina taxidermist’s shop on the Su sex Coast, for 
example, I saw in January quite a number of bramblings, which 
had been brought in as rarities fit for the doubtful honours 
of the bird-stutter. Ani from other parts of the country I 

have heard the same tale. Tnis tends to prove mere lack of observation rather 
than any real rarity of this well-known bird, Stull, it is un‘oubted that, 
although the brambling often visits us In winter in enormous numbers, it is 
much less well known to the average person than one might imagine, 
Probably it is often roughly classed by loose observers with its near 
relative the chaffinch. In East Sussex, since 1895, we have not been 
visited by a hard winter until the present Season 5 for this reason, probably, 
bramblings have been much scarcer with us than in those days when much 
hard weather drove them South in vast starving and exhau.-ted flocks. The 
brambling is a great traveller, ranging as it does from Europe to North Asia 
and Japan. In Scandinavia it breeds as far north as the sixtieth parallel ; in 
Eastern Siberia only up to the fiftieth, It is met with during the winter 
along the Mediterranean, and visits also Turkestan, the Himalayas and China, 
Naturalists are not yet completely convinced that this bird has ever bred in 
the British Islands. 
Rooks AND THEIR FANCIES. 

I have been asked lately whether rooks do or do not attach themselves 
to particular individuals or families. Rooks are very odd birds, and the 
apparent freakishness with which they will suddenly settle in particular situa- 
tions, or as suddenly leave them, has often been remarked, On the other 
hand, they will remain in the same rookeries, generation utes qoneenen, in 
the neighbourhood of some old hall, manor or farmhouse, [.shop remay 
a very careful observer and recorder of curiosities in bird-life, ates — 
singular instance of a settlement of rooks which was appt sntly wen i ie 
result of a liking taken by these birds for a particular person. A certain 
farmer rented land in Essex, and had not resided there 
of rooks came and took up their abode near him. Alter three or four years 
a mile away to another farm, whither he 


long before a colony 


this man moved three-quaiters of 
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was immediately followed by the whole rookery, which had now grown to 
large proportions. |The bishop noted that the farmer was not only himself 
strongly attached to all animals, but had also the faculty of attracting from 
them striking proofs of affection. The question is, Did these birds migrate 
from love of the farmer, or because they, too, desired a new and perhaps 
more commodious rookery ? It is impossible to absolutely settle the point; but, 
in Bishop Stanley’s opinion, as in that of the farmer, the rooks shifted their 
quarters from the motive of pure personal attachment. 

THE TAMENESS OF THE TEAL. 

These beautiful little duck have always interested me since, as a 
youngster, I prowled after them on a wild coast-line with my first gun. I 
have known and admired their exquisite graces for many a year, but I never 
fail to be astonished at the foolish confidence with which these fowl will, even 
in districts where they are often shot at, get up within easy range of the gun. 
A few days since, while hunting with a pack of foot-harriers, we came to a 
dyke in a piece of marsh country. As we crossed, almost under our very 
noses up sprang, from beneath some bushes, a couple of teal. They flew 
quietly over our heads, took a brief circle and came back again within 
twenty paces and immediately overhead. Our hunted hare visited the 
same spot half-an-hour or 4omin, later, Again, as we followed, up got 
our friends the teal in the same dangerously confiding manner. When 
one sees the folly of these birds, one wonders that in these days the 


teal can survive in Britain at all Yet it does so manage, and breeds, 


THE CLOUD 


HE habit, I have to own, was a very reprehensible one 

my friends have reprehended it so severely that I 

can indulge in no delusions respecting it—but it was 

my habit to carry with me, on all occasions, a small, 

rather dagger-shaped trowel, which fitted into a pocket 
especially constructed for its reception in my country clothes. 
Its handle projected from the pocket with a suggestion of a 
pistol’s hilt, carried in the manner which has been made familiar 
to us by the illustrations representing American senators or the 
illustrious Colonel Starbottle in Bret Harte’s stories. But the 
purpose of the trowel 
was a purely pacific, 
though rather a preda- 
tory, one—to dig up 
by the roots any wild 
flower which took my 
iancy during my ram- 
bles, in order to trans- 
port and transplant it 
into my own garden. 
| employed it merely 
on the wild flowers of 
the field, in) which 
there was hardly any 
private property. I did 
not really assail my 
friends’ gardens 1n this 
manner, although they 
made a pleasant point 
of insinuating that the 
trowel’s assaults were 
directed against the 
most precious produc- 
tions of their flower- 
beds; and on this par- 
ticular occasion I was 
able by a happy 
chance to employ it 
in a service which was 
altogether beneficent. 
I was rambling over 
one of those waste 
sandy places by the 
sea, to which a Scots- 
man would give the 
name of links, and 
probably would have 
an eye to its conver- 
sion to the purposes of 
his national game of 
golf—only that in the 
particular spot on 
which I was strolling, 
or, to be more exact, 
for the moment rest- 
ing, prone on the soft 
sand, it would have 
given him little use for 
any other of his stack 
of clubs than the 
niblick, for it wore the 
aspect of one large and 
hopeless bunker — I 
was thus reclining 
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to my knowledge, in places within sixty miles or so of London. The vast 
majority of these beautiful little ducks come to us for the winter. Teal, like 
so many other birds which, in our insular way, we choose to call British, are 
extremely cosmopolitan, and are found ranging over nearly all Europe and 
much of temperate Asia, They nest in places so far sundered as the Azores 
and the Kurile Islands, and are found in winter in North Africa, India, 
Ceylon, Siam, China and Japan. They are known also in North America. 
Teal, as might be expected from their diminutive size, are delicate birds, and 
fall easy victims at times even to snipe shot. The punt-gunner occasionally 
makes a great shot at these birds. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey once brought 
down eighty-five at a single discharge, and his friend, Mr. Vincent, on 
ancther occasion picked up 106 after a raking shot from his punt-gun. 
THE Hovrentor TEAL. 

The rare dark brown Hottentot teal (Nettion hottentotta), which is 
occasionally found on the big vleis of the North-West of Cape Colony, and 
which I have seen more commonly on the Botletli River, Ngarailand, although 
a much darker bird, always reminds me of otr exquisite British species, 
especially of the smart little drake. It is a few inches less in size, measuring 
just under 14in., and is fully as confiding in its habits as its English 
congener. This is a species which one would like to see introduced to 
British ornamental waters, or, still better, in the wild state. The common 
red-billed teal, found all cver South Africa, is a bigger, but a much 
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less handsome, bird. 
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when my eyes were arrested by a very singular appearance. 
A little cloud of sand, in perpetual movement, was rising 
out of the surrounding waste. It remained constantly in one 
place, but was ever renewed as it fell, so that it had almost the 
appearance of an abiding, very small and very local, sand-storm. 
My curiosity was keenly excited, and I moved towards the place 
of this phenomenon. The singular upheaval continued, with 
unabated force, as I approached it, and as I came quite near | 
heard unmistakable sounds of a child’s grief seeming to proceed 
from the very midst of the palpitating cloud of sand. All of a 
sudden the cloud sub- 
sided, with an abrupt- 
ness which was as 
remarkable as its 
former appearance, 
and the author of the 
sounds of childish dis- 
tress was alt once re- 
vealed—a very pretty 
and very dirty little 
girl crying as if her 
heart would _ break. 
Her eyes, when she 
stopped her lamenta- 
tion in the surprise of 
seeing me before her, 
were of the blue of a 
clear sky, her hair of 
the gold of the sand 
when the sun _ lights 
it, but her cheeks and 
her face were en- 
crusted with the 
grains caught from the 
sand cloud in which 
she had been stand- 
ing, and down them 
the tears still coursed 
and made grimy chan- 
nels. At the sight of 
this terrible distress | 
forgot all about the 
strange sand - storm, 
and asked the little 
girl what was the 
matter. Between her 
sobs she choked out 
some story, quite inco- 
herent, about a certain 
Rosie and a certain 
Larry, of which | 
could make nothing; 
and on the instant, as 
if to add to the con- 
fusion, the storm of 
sand uprose again at 
my very feet. 

“Larry, Larry,come 
here,” the little girl 
sobbed out, in a fury, 
and then, in a pitiful 
voice to me, ‘It’s 
Larry,and he’sin there, 
and he’s after Rosie.” 
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“In there,” as I 
then perceived, was 
down a_ large-sized 
rabbit-hole, and _ the 
situation began to 
clear a little, although 
the sand-storm did not. 
I thought I would try 
whether the harsh 
male voice would 
effect more than the 
small maiden’s treble, 
and said ‘* Larry, 
Larry,” in tones of 
bass wrath. The device 
succeeded ; the storm 
subsided on the in- 
stant, and in another 
moment the storm 
compeller himself 
stood revealed — an 
Irish terrier, well 
named Larry, who 
backed himself out of 
the rabbit-hole and 
stood a moment look- 
ing at me with amaze 
betore giving himself a 
fine shake to rid his 
coat ot the sand. 
Larry, then, was the 
raiser of the sand- 
storm, as he dug in the 
rabbit-hole. But how 
about Rosie ? 

“ Bad, bad Larry,” 
the little girl was 
vociferating, and beat- 
ing him with all the 
might of a tiny hand, 
which he did not 
regard at all. 

I began to ask 
about Rosie. Rosie, 
as it seemed, was the 
most precious thing in 
the way of a domestic 
rabbit in the world. 
It was as the apple of 
the eye of the little 


eirl, daughter of the cn Ear 
small tenant-farmer 
who lived hard by,and =. AV. Cocks. THE ‘CLOUD 


Larry, who had often 

played with Rosie when she was let out, bad this day been very 
rough and rude, and so frightened his playmate that she had gone 
lollopping out, so that the little girl could not catch her, right 
across their small patch of garden and out on this wild links 
desert, Larry after her. ‘Then she had espied this hole, with its 
promise of a refuge, and down it she had goue, with Larry after 
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her still, and he had 
been digging and 
throwing up clouds of 
sand ‘‘oh—for ever so 
long.” 

That was the story, 
and it was at this 
point in it that I and 
my trowel came in as 
the beneficent deus ex 
machina. I dug until, 
soft as the sand was, 
I was hot and ex- 
hausted, and at the 
end succeeded in drag- 
ging out Rosie, much 
frightened, panting 
very fast, and very 
sandy, into the light of 
day, where her mis- 
tress, hugging her ina 
way which threatened 
instant asphyxiation, 
and holding her the 
while by the ears, 
kissed her again and 
again and_ proceeded 
to convey her back to 
her hutch. Larry had 
been reduced pre- 
viously to a state of 
abject,  tail-depressed 
humility, and made 
no demonstrations. To 
my poor judgmert it 
seemed that Rosie was 
a very ordinary, rather . 
under-sized specimen 
of the domestic rabbit, 
in colour of an undis- 
tinguished brown, not 
did it appear to me 
that even the posses- 
sion of one lop eat 
(on which the little 
girl had insisted very 
often, in the long 
course of my digging, 
as «a most wonderful 
beauty in Rosie) 
saved her appearance 
from the charge of 
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I was no judge. 
The little girl knew a great deal better. Even a Belgian hare 
would have compared unfavourably, in her view, with Rosie. 
But, at all events, she justified most thoroughly for the nonce 
that habit of carrying a trowel, which is an offence to so many 
of my acquaintance. Had it not been for the trowel I have 
always felt doubtful whether Rosie’s life would have been saved. 


WILD LIFE AROUND SANDRINGHAM. 


N no part of Eastern I¢ngland has so remarkable a change in 
the character of the scenery taken place in a comparatively 
short time as around Sandringham, the Ning’s Norfolk home. 
Formerly this pleasant country, now so well wooded and 
cultivated, was tor the most part a wilderness of undulating 

heathland, traversed, it is true, by two or three main roads, but 
more often by rough trackways, which, like its great ancient 
highway, Peddars’ Way, had probably been in existence since 
the days when primitive man had his pit-dwellings on the slopes 
of the chalk hills and heaped up his barrows on the barren wastes. 
From the borders of the Wash at Wolferton and Dersingham 
south ward to the neighbourhood of Swaffham —a distance, roughly 
speaking, of about twenty miles—extended, not so very long ago, 
an almost uninterrupted expanse of heath and warren, monotonous 
and featureless, perhaps, and deserving the name of the ‘ wilds 
of Norfolk,” bestowed upon it by Horace Walpole, yet not without 
a certain tawny beauty and wild charm of its own, such as appeal 
to those for whom the untamed places of the earth have a curious 
fascination, and for whom the hedgeless heath road with its wide 
border of springy turf is the best road to travel. For many 
centuries this wild tract of country had undergone slight changes 
apart from those which the seasons bring. It had seen the men of 
the Stone and Bronze Ages establish their rude settlements under 
the shelter of the hills, the Roman soldiery march to and from their 


great camp at Brancaster, the lords of Rising and Castleacre fly 
their falcons at heron and kite, and the palmers who landed at 
Lynn trudge onward to the famous shrine at Walsingham; but 
the lapse of time and the passing of many generations of men had 
scarcely left a permanent mark on the surface of this wind-swept 
waste of bent and heather. It was the home of the great bustard 
and the stone-curlew, the stock-dove and the sheldduck ; rabbits 
swarmed in every warren; plover innumerable wailed over the 
lonely moorlands; at night the wild geese, winter visitors from 
time immemorial to North Norfolk, filled the air with their loud 
honking as they passed to and from the sands and mudbanks of 
the Wash. Even now, during the migration seasons, large flocks 
of ducks and wading birds pass along the coast, and at night their 
wild cries are heard in Dersingham Fen and the Wollerton 
marshes; what their numbers were in the old days, when the 
greater part of the fens was undrained, can be imagined. [ere 
and there, at Narford, Southacre and elsewhere, decoys were 
worked and large captures of duck were made; but the true 
wildfowlers of the district were the men of the Wash, for whom 
the miles of mudflat and sandbank, creek and salting, were a 
fowler’s paradise. ere 

Of the old wilderness, that “‘ tawny piece of antiquity” as 
ancient as the chalk ridge which crosses North Norfolk, the 
largest remaining tracts are Dersingham, Massingham and 
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Bircham Heaths and Harpley Common; the rest, save for a few 
small isolated tracts, have been brought under cultivation or 
converted into woodland and game covert. For a time this 
change in the general aspect of tiie country went on slowly and 
almost imperceptibly ; but the advancement to power of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the famous Prime Minister, and his deter- 
mination to make his Norfolk seat, Houghton, one of the most 
magnificent in the kingdom, led to a great alteration in his barren 
estate. Previously to 1717, it is said, the Houghton estate was 
so destitute of timber that for its only two forest trees the rooks 
were continually fighting ; but between 1730 and 1756 377 acres of 
woodland were planted where till then there had been nothing but 
heathland, and in a few years the owner of Houghton had accom- 
plished there what “Coke of Norfolk” afterwards accomplished 
on the neighbouring estate of Holkham. Later on, the owners 
of Hillington and Castle Rising had a share in this reclamation 
of the waste land, and since the Sandringham estate first came 
into His Majesty’s hands changes soremarkable have been made 
upon it that no former owner could possibly recognise it. Over- 
looked from some such vantage point as the Sandringham 
Heights or the Water Power Hill, the great part of the country 
surrounding the King’s home—a country where a century ago 
there was scarcely an old tree growing outside the bounds of 
Sandringham V’ark—-seems to be almost covered with well-grown 
plantations of larch and Austrian or Scotch fir, while the lands 
beyond them, included in the King’s estate, are for the most part 
brought under cultivation, and that with marked success. About 
1770, when Arthur Young, the famous agriculturist, visited 
Sandringham, he wrote: ‘ About Sandringham are very 
considerable tracts of sandy land, which are applied at present 
only to the feeding of rabbits. It is a very barren soil, but not, | 
apprehend, incapable of cultivation ; it lets from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
an acre in warrens. Mr. Henley (who was then the owner of 
the estate) has tried some experiments on it lately, with a view 
to discover how tar it will answer cultivating.” Thanks mainly 
to the King, who takes a personal and practical interest in every 
detail connected with the farming of his land, its ‘* very barren 
soil” has been made productive to an extent which would fill 
Arthur Young with amazement. 

Naturally, such a change as has been brought about in 
North Norfolk during the last 200 years has had some effect upon 
the local wild life. Nearly seventy years ago the last of the 
Norfolk great bustards was killed at Lexham, and with it the 
native race of this fine bird became extinct. As late as 1832 a 
drove of seven birds was in the habit of irequenting Massingham 
Heath and the neighbourhood o: Hillington ; but they appeared 
to be all females, for there was no increase in their number. <A 
few years earlier there wasa flock of eighteen or twenty, including 
four male birds, on the heaths around Westacre. In the same 
year that the last of the bustards was killed, another was sold at 
Cambridge and ascertained to have been killed at Dersingham, on 
the well-known heath which is now a part of the King’s estate. 
This is said to have been one of the Massingham_ birds. 
Undoubtedly, the gradual enclosure of the waste lands, together 
with the planting of belts of firs across the open heathlands, was 
chiefly responsible for the decrease of the bustard droves, and 
when once the bird became rare the gunners soon made an end 
of it; but it is doubtful whether this species was ever very 
numerous in this country, for it appears to have always been a 
table delicacy and considered a worthy gift for a distinguished 
guest. In the Lynn Corporation Accounts, so long ago as 1371, 
mention is made of bustards being among the gifts bestowed upon 
Admiral John Nevile; in the Hunstanton Hall household book 
this ‘*dayntie dish,” as Sir Thomas Browne calls it, occurs but 
rarely, though we learn from that source that the bustard was 
‘‘kylled with ye crosbowe”; and when Cardinal Wolsey visited 
North Norfolk, and was entertained by the Mayor of Lynn, a 
bustard was apparently not obtainable, though no difficulty seems 
to have been experienced in securing three bitterns and three 
spoonbills. The mention of the spoonbills, under date of 
August 2oth, 1520, is significant, for they can hardly have been 
obtained at that time of the year unless they bred somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Lynn. No doubt such was the case, for 
spoonbills nested annually in other parts of Norfolk until a 
century later. 

Another bird which sutlered in consequence of the greatchange 
is the stone-curlew or Norfolk plover, whose wild loud whistle 
was a Characteristic voice of the lonely heaths and barren cnalk 
hills; but this bird, although it now has its chief British strong- 
hold on the Nortolk and Suffolk heaths around Thetford, still 
survives as a breeding species in North Norfolk. It occurs, 
indeed, all along the great chalk ridge, but very sparingly, except 
within the borders of Breckland. During the summer of 1904 I 
heard its harsh whistling at Harpley, Grimstone and Massingham, 
and was reminded of a fortnight spent on an isolated rabbit farm in 
the midst of the Santon Downham warrens, where all night long 
the cry of the stone-curlew came weirdly from the gloom of the 
wide heaths. Some of the Norfolk gamekeepers affirm that this 
bird is a poacher and will carry off young pheasants and partridges ; 
but this is not, I think, true of all stone-curlews. Just as a 
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squirrel will occasionally take to preying upon small birds and 
nestlings, so a stone-curlew will at times acquire a taste for young 
birds ; but such departures from normal babit must be of rare 
occurrence, otherwise we should hear more of them, 

Owing to its skulking habits, the presence of the stone-curlew 
on the heathlands would often pass unnoticed were it not for its 
clamorous cries; even when disturbed its flight is generally so 
close to the ground as almost to escape observation, and more 
often than not, when a human intruder appears ir one of its haunts, 
it simply crouches amid the bents or bracken or runs swiltly to 
some place of concealment. Far more conspicuous, where it 
occurs commonly, is the handsome sheldduck, which formerly 
nested in considerable numbers on the North Norfolk heaths, 
warrens and sandhills, and which of late years, thanks to the 
protection afforded it by the King and other landowners, has been 
able to re-establish itself in certain localities from which it was 
driven in the pre-protection days. This duck now nests on 
some of the sandhills of the coast; but its best-known haunt is 
Dersingham Heath, within about a mile of Sandringham House, 
where, notwithstanding that the Lynn and Hunstanton Railway 
runs close to one side of its breeding-grounds and a main road 
runs parallel with it on the other, it seems so confident of its 
security as to be undisturbed by passing trains or road traffic, 
Although the male birds are so brilliantly coloured, they appear, 
even from a short distance, to be pure white; and travellers on 
the railway, who often see some scores of shelducks dotted about 
the heath slopes near the rabbit burrows in which they nest, 
might easily mistake them for domesticated birds. |The near 
neighbourhood otf the creeiss and saltings of the Wash makes 
Dersingham Heath an ideal resort for this duck, though the wire- 
netting which has been erected in places along the border of the 
heath is said to have proved an awkward obstacle to the nestlings 
when the old birds wished to take them down to the sea. 

In addition to the protection extended by the King to certain 
wild birds breeding on his large estate, the establishment of 
the Wells and Wolferton Wild Birds Protection Societies has 
contributed largely to the marked increase in the number of 
sheldducksand other ducks breeding in North Norfolk. l‘or several 
years there has been a gradual improvement in the local status of 
the mallard, teal and shoveler, and a year or two ago a pair of 
gadwall nested for the first time within the area of the Wolfer- 
ton society. Sixty years ago the gadwall was becoming a rare 
bird in Norfolk; but about that time some birds taken in the 
Southacre decoy were pinioned and turned down on the lake at 
Narford, with the result that they soon became plentiful in that 
neighbourhood, an:i have now spread to other waters in various 
parts of the county. Paid watchers now look after the interests 
of the colonies of common and lesser terns at Wells and Wolfer- 
ton, and in consequence it may be safely said that for every tern 
to be met with in those localities ten years ago there are ten, if 
not twenty, to-day; indeed, the Norfolk breeding terns have 
now only one enemy, the heoded crow, which occasionally 
consumes some of their eggs. Green plover, redshank and 
ringed plover have also benefited considerably by the safe- 
guarding of the terns, and now show a very marked partiality 
for making their nests within the areas guarded by the watchers. 
Probably, the common curlew is also to be numbered among the 
birds breeding in or near the fen at Wolferton and Dersingham, 
where the first Norfolk nest of this bird was discovered about 
seventeen years ago; but, rather curiously, the curlew, although 
frequently met with along the Norfolk Coast, and especially on 
Breydon and the Wash, has hitherto shown a very slight 
disposition to breed in the county. 

The salt creeks and saltings bordering the Wash are resorted 
to by large numbers of ducks and waders, and during the 
migration seasons often abound with thein; but the extent of the 
great estuary prevents many of its rare birds being recorded, 
otherwise its list of them would undoubtedly be as long as that of 
the smaller Norfolk estuary, Breydon, where for many years it has 
been almost impossible for a strange bird to alight on a mudflat 
without being recognised and, until lately, shot. Still, a goodly 
number of rarities have been encountered, among them being 
spoonbills, black-winged stilts, avocets (which long ago nested in 
North Norfolk) and several scarce sandpipers. The fact of the 
glossy ibis, another occasional visitor, being known to the local 
gunners as the “ black curlew,” is taken as evidence of its having 
been a fairly common bird in the neighbourhood of the Wash. 
Wild geese—pink-footed, brent and others—are regular winter 
visitors here, though the principal haunt of the pink-footed geese 
on this part of the coast is, and has been from time immemorial, 
the neighbourhood of Wells, where Lord Leicester affords them 
a measure of protection. In severe weather pochard, scaup and 
scoter often abound, and “ black duck ” shooting provides excellent 
sport for hardy wildfowlers. 

Sport, indeed, there is in plenty along the lonesome sea- 
board of the Wash, but little now for the few survivors of the old 
school of professional wildfowlers of whom Norfolk could formerly 
boast a goodly fraternity —men who led a rough, adventurous life 
because they loved it, but who had to abandon it because they 
did not shoot for pleasure alone, but gained a more or less 
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precarious livelihood by means of their nets and guns. Sturdy 
and somewhat lawless fellows some of them were, and if tradition 
speaks truly they were in league with the smugglers who did a 
flourishing business on the North Norfolk Coast; but the 
smuggling traditions of the Wash-bordering villages are not all 
credible, otherwise we should have to believe that there is hardly 
a well-to-do family which has been long established in this part 
of the county whose fortunes were not founded by an ancestor 
who saw no harm in the old ‘ free-trading’’ ways. When the 
smuggling gangs were finally broken up—and that was not so 
long ago that the last of the well-known smugglers cannot be 
remembered by old people still living—several of the descendants 
of the cargo-runners became wildfowlers, and when fowl were 
scarce they were by no means averse to an occasional incursion 
inland, usually ending in someone’s game coverts. Some of the 
older frequenters of Wolferton Creek have not forgotten Pooley, 
commonly known as the ‘ harbour-master,” who was a typical 
example of the human amphibians who day and night were to be 
found afloat in their gun-punts on the creeks and drains amid the 
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never forgot to relate to new and old acquaintances how the Prince 
once stopped him and asked him if he had any ducks to sell. 
Although the professional punt-gunners have almost dis- 
appeared, wildtowl-netting is still carried on by more than one 
fisherman-fowler on the North Norfolk Coast; and although these 
men are somewhat secretive as to the success attending their 
fowling, the nets usually being emptied early in the morning, 
there is little doubt that some of them capture large quantities of 
fowl. Their nets are the usual wide-meshed stake-nets, which 
are set upon the sandy flats near high-water mark, a row of them 
sometimes extending several hundred yards. Birds as large 
as the grey geese and as small as a lark or dunlin are caught in 
them, and I have heard it said by a well-known Wells wildfowler 
thatin a single night a netter has taken as many geese as a shore- 
gunner will obtain during a whole winter. That such small 
birds as dunlins should be caught seems strange considering the 
size of the meshes; but it is on record that as many as sixty 
have been taken in one night. Usually, the birds are alive 
when taken from the nets. Charles Hornigold of Lynn was the 
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mudflats on the Norfolk side of the great estuary, and who was 
a familiar figure in Wolferton when the King (then Prince of 
Wales) came into possession of the Sandringham estate. A good 
story is told of Pooley which, although it has nothing to do with 
wildfowling, will well bear repetition. On one occasion he had to 
go to London to give evidence in a dispute concerning the owner- 
ship of some of the reclaimed land, and being quite out of his 
element in town, he asked the landlord of the tavern at which he 
Was staying to act as his guide to some of the “sights.” His 
distrust of Londoners, however, extended even to the man whose 
assistance he sought, and he had not gone far before he suspected 
he was being led astray. ‘So I took count,” he said afterwards, 
‘“‘o’ the streets as I went along, till at last I lost my reckoning, 
and then I stopped a policeman and give him (his guide) in 
charge. I thought it were safer.” Like other professional punt- 
gunners, Pooley had a gun which needed to be thoroughly under- 
Stood by its user if it were not to prove more dangerous to the 
wildfowler than the fowl, and although he was convinced that no 
better weapon of its kind existed, it one day hehaved so badly as 
to bring him to an untimely end. To the last day of his life he 
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first professional wildfowler to adopt this method of wildfow! 
capture on the Wash, and, in spite of its being somewhat 
destructive of birds possessing little market value, little can be 
urged against it when carried on as a means of livelihood. 
Occasionally, however, it has been practised by amateurs to whom 
the profits of netting can have been of no benefit, and as the 
method is even less sportsmanlike than that of the ordinary wild- 
fowl decoy, this is rather regrettable. 

It is not for its wild birds alone, however, that the Wash is 
remarkable. Probably few people are aware that for many 
years the great East Anglian estuary has been inhabited by a 
fairly numerous colony of common seals. [Recently it has bee: 
ascertained that the grey seal has also bred on the Wash ; but, 
as Mr. T. Southwell has pointed out, the conditions under which 
the young of this species are born make it impossible for them to 
survive in such a locality. The subject of the various local 
fisheries is of more practical than general interest ; but the sea- 
trout fishery, as carried on at Holme and Hunstanton, where the 
nets are drawn by horses wading in the shallow water near the 
shore, has some attraction for an onlooker. WA. Dorr. 
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OLD & NEW 


ADRESFIELD COURT is a dwelling-house on an 
ancient site which has descended for many centuries 
without once passing by sale. The Court is in 
the well-timbered country on Severn’s western bank 
to the north-east of the Malvern Hulls, on whose side 

Langland wandered and dreamed his dream. Madresfield is a 
parish, but the lords of the house had their burial-place in the 
nobie church of Great Malvern. In old times the power of the 
houses of Beauchamp and Berkeley met in these parts, and to 
each of those great ruling houses the dwellers in Madresfield 
came to be allied. The racys were here ages ago, and from 
them the pedigree runs to the Earl Beauchamp of the twentieth 
century. These Kracys lived under the Beauchamps, Earls of 
Warwick, and doubtless Sir Robert Bracy rode out over the 
Madrestield drawbridge on bis way to the muster under the 
Warwick banner, beside which he fought at Calais and Crecy. 
Early in the reign of Henry VI. Thomas Lygon, a squire and 
escheator of his county, wedded Joan, the Bracy heir, and with 
her came Madresfield and other lands. From this time forward 
the Lygons were made men, knights and squires, lords of the 
manor and patrons of the living, making great marriages. 
Thomas Lygon, who flourished under the first Tudor king, went 
further than all of them, for his wife was a Beauchamp cf the 
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blood of the old earls, one of the three daughters of the Lord 
Beauchamp of Powyke, the lord of Alcester. She brought him 
for her portion Beauchamp’s Court in Powyke, an ancient 
seat, which long remained as a dower-house of the Lygons. 
Thus these Worcestershire Lygons could call cousins with the 
most powerful houses in the land, and in the next generation Sir 
Richard Lygon of Madresfield married an heiress of one of those 
Grevilles whose line now holds the castle and earidomof Warwick. 
Their son’s wife, daughter of a Gloucestershire knight, had a 
daughter of the main stock of the Berkeleys for a mother. The 
Lygon to break up the fair inheritance brought together by so 
many careful marryings was Sir William Lygon, who succeeded 
here after his father had been carried—in 1584—to the Malvern 
vault. 

Strangely enough, Madresfield knows him as a_ buildet 
and restorer; but the noble passion for brici and masonry may 
well have been one of his extravagances. Whatever else was 
sold, Madresfield remained. The Lygons stayed safe behind 
their moat and were christened and buried at Malvern for tiree 
generations after the wasteful knight had run his course. 
Corbyn Lygon was the last of them, and the Court after him 
descended in the line of his sister Marvaret, wife of Mr. 
Reginald Pyndar frorn Gloucestershire, whose eldest son became 
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heir of the Madresfield family, taking their name and arms. 
Happy Mr. Lygon! he lived in the great age of solid panegyric, 
and Nash, the Worcestershire historian, has a long passage 
concerning him, full of admirable epithets, by which we know 
that Squire Lygon’s life was spent in constant, unwearied 
and unremitted exertions in the service of his country, his 
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friends and his neighbours. The magisterial virtues were 
his, his private life engaged you with its affability, and Dr. Nash, 
wondering at Squire Lygon’s control of his temper, compared 
with him, to their disadvantage, Socrates and the ancient philoso- 
phers. The only son of this paragon sat as member for his 
county, a staunch worker under “the pilot who weathered the 
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storm.” In 1805 the barony of his remote ancestors, the Beau- 
champs of Powyke, was revived for him, and at the end of the 
Waterloo year he was Viscount Elmley and Earl Beauchamp, 
titles which he enjoyed less than a year. After his death earls 
followed him fast, three of his sons and two of his grandsons 
succeeding in turn to the coronet. Of these the sixth Earl wasa 
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familiar figure in the political world under the late Queen. He 
was a Lord of the Admiralty for three months in Lord Derby’s 
short Ministry of 1859, and Paymaster-General and Lord Steward 
of the Household under later Administrations. A frequent 
speaker, he preceded Lord Halifax as the champion in the Lords 
of the High Church party, for whom he helped to found Keble 
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College, and Madresfield Church fifty years ago had a parish 
liturgy compiled by him. Of his sons, two went to the South 
African War as subalterns of the Grenadier Guards, and one 
came home again. ‘The heir, the seventh Karl Beauchamp, was 
a young Governor of New South Wales, and is now dwelling in 
his ancestors’ moated house o! Madresfield Court. 

The Lygons were from home in the days when their house 
was making history. Tollowing that cause of the Parliament 
which was, despite the novelists, the cause of the country gentle- 
men, they were swept out of Madresheld by a Royal force which 
held their moated house for the King. When Whalley was 
sieging Worcester City there came on a June day in 1646 one 
Captain Blencowe, a timorous cavalier, who passed through the 
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lines to let Mr. \WWashington the 
governor know that Madres- 
field Court had been that 
morning summoned to sur- 
render. Washington answered 
stoutly that Captain Ashton, 
governor of Madresfield for 
the King, had passed him his 
word that the house could hold 
out against an army for three 
months at the least. Ashton 
must keep his drawbridge up 
yet a monti. If Worcester 
City should be treated for, 
Madresfield should have the 
same conditions. It would 
appear that the lesser garrison 
was shamed into standing to 
its guns, for Madresfield held 
out as long as did the faithful 
city of Worcester, its garrison 
marching out with the honours 
of war. ‘This house, upon which 
the Parlianment’s guns were 
trained, ran its walls all round 
the wide space about which the 
moat flows, a feudal castle with 
Itizabethan additions to the 
work of its inner bailey. In 
modern times much building 
bas been done, and the Court is 
an irregular mass capped with 
twisted chimneys, crow-stepped 
gables, barge-boarded gables, ogival gables, with a wooden bell- 
cote lead steepled over all. It is entered by a brick bridge over 
the moat, leading through a stone doorway, whose drip-stone has 
shields for its bosses, one of them with the arms of Lygon and 
his Bracy heiress. Above this doorway is a stone panel carved 
boldly with the Saracen’s head crest of Lygon, two many- 
quartered shields in shallow relief, and a third with the initials 
of Sir William Lygon the wasteful and Elizabeth his wife, dated 
in 1593. Old walls also are those which look down on the water 
of the west moat, although most of the windows have lost thei 
ancient character. Within and without the moat are pleasant 
gardens after the old fashion. Among the clipped yew hedges 
we see a wing-footed Mercury flying above a pool of water-lilies 
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and a line of busts of the Caesars, each white against his dark 
niche of yew, solemnly regard a bowling green. And, with the 
shadow of tall trees upon it, is the placid water of the old 
stew-pond, which for ages yielded their Lenten fish to Bracys 
and Lygons. 


THE SACRED FIRE. 


T isa far cry from the West to the East, from a chill spring 
in England, where the marsh-marigold and daffodil are the 
warmest tints yet called forth by the sun, to the hot plains 
of Syria and the gorgeous colours of the Orient; but this 
far cry is one that Easter Eve can call us to hear, and was 

doubtless renewed for many of us by Mr. Holman Hunt's 
exhibition last autumn, That veteran artist has rendered not a 
few great services to Christian faith, and one of the most 
notable was his fulfilment of an inspiration that is said to have 
come to him as long ago as 1855, when he first saw in Jerusalem 
the Ceremony of the Holy Fire. The vision of that memorable 
scene, which he first beheld at the time of the Crimean War, 
remained with the artist for nearly forty years before he was able 
to reproduce it on canvas ; but when he was living in Jerusalem 
for the purposes of his art, he used repeated opportunities of 
seeing the ceremony, and in 1893 he began the picture which, 
with all its elaborate wealth of colour and rich concourse of 
pilgrims, succeeds in giving to all who see it an impression 
they can never forget and a strong desire to behold the 
wonders of the ceremony itself. The precise origin of it is 
lost in antiquity, but there are said to be allusions as early as 
A.D. 550 to the supposed miraculous fire which kindled the lamps 
in the church on Easter Sunday, when they had by some 
unheard-of negligence been allowed to go out the day before. 

Sir John Maundeville, writing in 1322, describes the church 
he saw there in vivid style: ‘ There isa very fair church, round 
and open above, and covered in its circuit with lead ; and on the 
west side isa fair and high tower for bells, strongly made; and 
in the middle of the church is a tabernacle, as it were a little 
house, made with a little low door; and that tabernacle is made 
in manner of half a compass, right curiously and richly made of 
gold and azure and other rich colours : And in that 
tabernacle are no windows, but it is all made light with lamps. 
And there is one lamp that hangs before the sepulchre which 
burns bright, and on Good Friday it goes out of itself, and lights 
again by itself at the hour our Lord rose from the dead.” 

A fuller and very extraordinary account is written in a later 
time by Henry Maundrell, a fellow of I:xeter College; and 
Curzon, in his travels in the year 1834, records the ceremony as 
he witnessed it, when, so he says, no less than 17,000 pilgrims had 
come to Jerusalem on purpose to take part. All writers who have 
described it in recent times, including Dean Stanley and King- 
lake, agree in observing the intense excitement, the ecstasy of 
joy, which takes possession of the pilgrims as the ceremony 
nears its consummation ; and one writer notes as equally striking 
the calm which as suddenly falls when the ceremony has been 
completed. 

The essence of the whole scene lies in this: On the morning 
of Easter Eve the great round building surrounding what 
Maundeville described as a tabernacle is filled in every part by 
a congregation of pilgrims who come from Russia, Greece, 
Armenia, Albania, Egypt and Abyssinia; most of these have 
accumulated the means for their sacred journey by years of self- 
denial. Everything is done with the simplicity of the Old English 
Passion Plays, but with a fervour of zeal and excitement that 
was probably never characteristic of our forefathers in England. 
When the hour approaches, a procession enters the church headed 
by the Greek Patriarch and other ecclesiastics, who move three 
times round the tabernacle, which encloses the tomb itself. The 
Patriarch then enters and the door is closed behind him. A brief 
interval elapses in which a strained and eager hush falls on the 
multitude. Then through a small hole on either side of the 
little building a light is seen, and, presently, in the words of 
Kinglake, ‘from out the small apertures there issue long shining 
flames. The pilgrims now rush forward, madly struggling to 
light their tapers at the holy fire.” Then ‘slowly, gradually 
the fire spreads from hand to hand, from taper to taper, through 
that vast multitude, till at last from gallery to gallery the whole 
edifice is one wide blaze of thousands and thousands of burning 
candles.” 

Two other picturesque and striking points remain to be told. 
One, that as each pilgrim lights his taper from that of his neigh- 
bour they give each other the kiss of peace in token of forgiveness 
and brotherly love ; the other, that at the door of the church is 
stationed a mounted horseman, who lights a torch and instantly 
rides off with it to kindle the lamp in the church at Bethlehem ; 
and a second rides on with the fire to Jaffa, whence it is taken by 
a Russian ship to Odessa and is thence distributed to relight the 
altar candles throughout the country. When the ceremony in 
the church itself is finished every pilgrim blows out his taper 
and wraps it in a piece of linen; he then carries it away, it may 
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be to his distant home, and carefully preserves it, only to be 
rekindled at the time of his own burial. 

It is a far cry, as we said, from the West to the East, from 
the genius and temperament of one race to that of another, but 
not too far to understand the spirit which underlies the different 
modes of their expressions or confessions of faith. We have 
all heard of “the unchanging East,’ but it was from that 
unchanging East that the changeful West drew the inspiration 
which still is its best and deepest. The belis that ring at 
Christmas from tower and spire, the festal music, the whiteness 
of flowers, the thronging worshippers that kneel at church altars 
on Easter morning, are signs and tokens of the same light from 
which the sacred fire in Jerusalem is ultimately kindled. The 
kiss of peace may not be used, the laying by of a taper may seem 
to us a childish thought; but goodwill among men and _ neigh- 
bours is of as much worth here as there, and one of the sweetest 
songs that rise up in our services is that which speaks of ‘ Light 
at evening time.” WituiamM HH, DRAPER. 


A MIGHTY HUNTER 
Sf 4 e 
ETWIEN Arles and Marseilles the train stopped at a 
little wayside station. The door of the compartment 
opened with a fierce tug, a dog was thrust in, and then 
the hero hoisted his bulky proportions from the depths 
of the platform below. Be-gartered and be- Norfolked in 
somewhat aggressive shoddy, he wore a large white pith hat, 
which must have acted as a warning beacon to all the fur and 
feather within its gleaming radius. He had a villainous look, 
carried a formidable weapon and his game-bag was large enough 
to accommodate the wild boar of the Ardennes; yet he was 
withal a growling, lovable man, although he looked the very 
type of a fierce Nimrod. He was an I‘sau, too, for his beard 
invaded the territory of his eyes and threatened to extinguish 
those luminaries, over which hung a heavy growth of eyebrow 
like clematis hanging over a window; from his ears protruded 
little tufts of hair, like clumps of osiers near a brook; his hands 
were those of Orson, and when he took otf his colonial hat his 
hair stood up in stubbly spikes that equalled in sharpness those 
of Jerry Cruncher, the honest tradesman. 

I was sick of making myself agreeable to the first comer, 
and would willingly have sat a mute spectator, yet there was such 
a charming smile in those eyes that soon we were conversing with 
the freedom of friends of many years’ standing. His violent, 
explosive gestures and extravagant exaggerations were due to the 
mirage of the Provengal sun and to the exuberance of meridional 
verbosity. I had travelled through that vast solitude called the 
Camargue at the mouth of the Rhone, where cattle roam wide as 
in the prairies and are herded by cowboys who ride as if they 
were Centaurs. I had wandered fruitlessly from city to city 
seeking Tartarin the redoubtable hunter of African lions, and 
there before me sat the immortal hero of Algiers and the Alps. 
In the course of a very general conversation I ventured to doubt 
the fact that there were flocks of flamingoes in the flat marsh- 
lands, but instantly he convinced me by whipping out a tape 
measure, and marking off on the carriage door the height of an 
enormous flamingo, with a neck as long as that of a baby giraffe ; 
such a one he assured me he had shot, for was it not to be seen 
stuffed in his hall ? But how shall I describe his dog, Achilles ? 
At first sight one would have called hima spaniel; a second 
observation corrected this, and one felt convinced he was a pointer ; 
but a third impression made him out to be a retriever, until at last 
one was forced to combine all these elements, and, taking a liberty 
with language, to describe him as a Hispano-pointo-retriever. 
Achilles had a blasé appearance, and occasionally darted an 
impatient look at his master which might be translated into human 
speech thus: “ Regard him well, the father of a family, a man over 
sixty, who, instead of enjoying his warm lunch and midday siesta, 
has fled from the well-known terrasse of his favourite café, where 
I, Achilles, am petted with lumps of sugar by obsequious 
waiters, and what for? ‘To court sunstroke in the torrid rays of 
an African sun, or death in the quaking bogs of the Camargue, to 
come home in the evening and recount his wondrous deeds and 
sell his soul to perdition by enumerating countless lies. Bah! a 
juge de paix who is so foolish, and that other idiot who is listening 
to him and pretending he knows all about dogs and animals 
because he is an Englishman! But what would you have-—” 
To tell the truth, I have never seen a look of more concentrated 
disgust on the canine countenance than when this faithful hench- 
man gazed at his master purple-faced in the throes of his 
imaginative conceptions. 

Nimrod was obtrusively nice with the complacent smirk of a 
man who has done well. He spoke as one who was sure of 
himself, and though evidently a man of some mental culture, 
there was an unmistakable touch of garlic in his Southern 
“assent’’—he was in fact a Marseillais. His game-bag was 
somewhat flaccid-looking, but when I demanded news of the 
chase he informed me that he had got two rabbits. Oh the mites; 
they must have been just at school and were overtaken on their 
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way home, when he slew them in the innocency of their boyhood 
—or was it Achilles the disgusted who had slaughtered them and 
was now unable to participate in the glory which Monsieur 
arrogated to himself? Although Nimrod pooh-poohed _ their 
weight, he was apparently pleased, and entrenched himself 
behind those arguments with which the baffled sportsman seeks 
in all lands to excuse his want of success. It seemed that there 
ought to have been three victims, but Achilles had secured the 
first and had fled into an adjoining field of maize, from whence 
neither his master’s Jovian vituperation nor his mellifluous 
cajolery could dislodge Achilles until he had sated his lust for 
blood. It was always thus at the beginning of the chase—his 
master explained, in a whisper, lest Achilles might hear—for, look 
you, the poor fellow must have been hungry. When I heard this 
my gravity was so completely upset that I wanted to lay hold of 
the nearest support and let the welkin ring with one wild 
madman’s laugh; but one must be very careful of hurting the 
feelings of this most sensitive people, so I suppressed the foul fiend 
and hid my confusion by stooping to pat this most extraordinary 
Achilles, who seemed to be reading me to the very soul. 

Many quails? My faith, yes, in abundance, but they were 
to be found only at the dawn sipping the dew of the early morning, 
and to be out then, look you, was not expedient for a man of his 
years. ales in plenty, for August was the season cf their 
migration Southwards, and great numbers fell to the guns of these 
terrible chasseurs. Did I know them? The landrail, or corn- 
crake, which to us is the poetic symbol of summer, is known to 
our Gallic cousins as a particularly juicy brown bird, a welcome 
culinary acquisition when in plump condition. Think of it, ye 
poets of these Northern climes, what things are done in the name 
of sport! Perdrix not so abundant as he had known them thirty 
years ago. I had heard before of “ these thirty years,” and here 
was my sexagenarian friend harking back to a happy golden past. 
When he learned that I came from the Ultima Thule of our 
islands his eyes glowed, for this was a real sportsman spoiled 
only in the making. He questioned me particularly about the 
vanneau, for that was the bird of his heart. At first I had 
difficulty in placing the vanneau “in the valued file” of game 
birds until he uttered the sound “dix-huit, dix-huit.” Ah! yes, 
of course, the lapwing (Vanellus cristatus), and I thought with 
contrition how in my graceless past I had sneered at the pedants 
who had insisted on giving the scientific term when talking of a 
common bird or wayside flower. Henceforth, I mean to venerate 
such men with a peasant’s veneration for Latin. He told me 
they did not nest in the South of France, and begged me to 
describe their domestic economy. I described the successive 
migrations from the extreme North Southwards in winter and 
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their gradual re:rcgrade movements Northwards to their usual 
haunts in spring, and this coincided with his own observation, 
I told him how they chose for nesting purposes a simple depression 
in the ground or the hollow of a grassy tussock; how their eggs, 
four in number, were set in the form of a Latin cross and were 
considered great delicacies by the gourmet. It excited his 
salivary glands to hear that we schoolboys used to kindle a fire 
of dry whins or broom and set the eggs to roast in the glowing 
embers, and burn our fingers and mouths in our eagerness to 
consume these dainties. I then described the fluffy young 
simulating death with beak stretched along the ground and one 
large eye comically turned on the human intruder, while the 
parent birds hovered around uttering their plaintive note. How, 
when the trespassing human withdrew, they bolted over the 
uneven surface with all the speed of their long legs. My great 
hairy Orson was like a child open-mouthed as at a fairy tale, 
and in my heart I felt sorry I had laughed at his chapeau colonial 
and the two small rabbits, which might have been three but 
for that rascally Achilles, who lay conscience-stricken beneath 
the seat. 

All this time we panted in a richly upholstered compartment 
with the temperature at 1o2deg. Fahr. and the windows open to 
produce a cold draught which never came. When we approached 
Marseilles he pointed proudly to the graceful curve of violet- 
tinted waters laving the walls of the city, which lay before us 
like a water-colour in yellow ochre and scarlet touched here and 
there with the dark green foliage of the maritime pine. When 
we arrived at this Gate of the East, my friend was obliged to 
pay octroi on the two tiny rabbitkins, as if he were about to sell 
them, when one knew very well that he was going home as quick 
as hunger could drive him to prepare a civet de lapin, which would 
satisfy a man who had partaken of nothing more substantial than 
a few sandwiches and a bottle of thin wine. He sneered at the 
medieval ways of his own country, which he doubtless believed 
to be the model nation of the world, so with a shrug of the 
shoulder and a “ what would you” he dismissed the subject. His 
voice was fiercely strident, his beady eyes glared from beneath a 
thatch of bushy covert, and his explosive merriment shook the 
carriage ; but he was kind to the stranger, and insisted on seeing 
him into the hotel omnibus in order to rescue him from the 
bandits—-his own expression—the bandits, sir, who await the 
arrival of the trains and pounce on the unwary, like hawks on the 
innocent hedgerow sparrows. I hope he enjoyed the savoury 
meal which Madame had dressed against the return of het 
hunter from the plain, and now I waft him a_ salutation in 
memory of his exceeding kindness and his generous, loving 
sympathy. J. P. Park. 





THE UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


HE University Sports 
were held at Queen’s 
Club in fine weather 
on Friday, March 
22nd, and ended in 
a most decisive victory for 
Oxford by eight and a-half 
events to one and a-half. Few 
had foreseen such a disparity 
between the two teams; in- 
deed, the t1ooyds. was _ con- 
sidered almost a certainty for 
Mr. Macleod; but nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and after the 
Hurdles the Dark Blues never 
looked back, and took event 
after event right up to the 
finish with what would have 
seemed to the spectators an 
almost monotonous regularity 
had it not been for the frequently 
exciting finishes. 

In the t1ooyds. Mr, 
Macleod, the Cambridge first 
string, as was expected of him, 
got well off, and at halfway 
was leading by about a yard. 
The race looked at his mercy, 
but so determined was the 
pursuit of him by Mr. N. G. 
Chavasse thai the latter reached 
him in the last 1oyds., and a most exciting finish took place. 
For a time it was thought that the Oxford first string had 
just got home, and indeed the referee actually gave the race 
to him in the first instance ; but after enquiry it was found that 
the judges had been unable to separate them, and ultimately it 
was given a dead-heat at 1o}sec. Next came the Hurdles. 





THE FINISH OF THE HUNDRED YARDS. 


In this great things were expected of Mr. Powell, the old 
Rugby boy, of King’s, and he did not disappoint his supporters, 
The four men flew the first flight together, but by the time 
the second was reached Mr. Powell had established a lead, 
which he further increased at the third. From there Mr. 
Hussey of Repton and Hertford drew up, but never quite got on 
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terms with his man, and the event went tothe credit of the Light 
Blues. Great enthusiasm prevailed when the time was announced 
as 15 3-5sec., which constituted a record for these sports and, 
indeed, was only tsec. behind the best on record for a grass 
track, the previous best in the University Sports being 16sec. 
dead. Cambridge had now a lead of one point, but thev 
failed to keep it, as in the Weight the unexpected happened. 
Mr. Robinson, an Australian from Magdalen 
and Oxford’s second string, upset all anticipa- 
tions by winning with a put of 37ft. 7in. The 
Long Jump Mr. Young of South Dakota and 
Oriel took with 22ft. gin., and the Dark 
Blue second string, Mr. Evans, also managed 
to beat both the Cambridge representatives. 
Before the race for the Half-mile it was 
known that Mr. Schutt of Cornell and Brase- 
nose was hardly likely to be at his best, as 
he had been unwell during the previous week : 
but, as events proved, he was able to render 
most valuable assistance to his University 
by his dogged and plucky pace-making ; in fact, 
at the finish he was not ten strides behind the 
second man. Mr. Just of St. Paul’s and 
Trinity set the pace up to the halfway flag, where 
Mr. Schutt of Cornell and Brasenose went on, 
and at the distance it looked as if the two 
Oxford men would fight out the finish, but then 
Mr. Deugall of Tonbridge and: Pembroke shot 
to the front. For a couple of seconds it looked 
as if he must win, but Mr. Darling, the old 
Winchester boy, responded tio his challenge 
so well that he gained the race by a yard. 
Time, 2min. It was a great race and a most 
exciting finish. Mr. Stevens of Yale and AMIR 

Balliol won the Hammer witha throw of 

146ft. gin., which beats all previous University records. In the 
Mile Mr. Bower of Norwich and Corpus set the pace up 
to halfway. He had brought the Light Blue first string, Mr. 
Weber of Rugby and Clare, well along, and when he dropped 
back the latter went on, closely attended by Mr. Sutton of 
Adelaide and New College, who was doing his task of pacing 
admirably for his colleague Mr. Lloyd. A quarter of a mile 
from the finish Mr. Sutton took the lead, and in the last rooyds. 
was collared by Mr. Weber, and then the Magdalen College man, 
running with rare dash, shot up, tackled the leader and wona 
well-deserved victory by about 5yds. in 4min. 17 4-5sec. All 
credit is due to Mr. Sutton for his skilful pacing, which was 
admirably adapted to suit the winner. Mr. Young of South 
Dakota and Oriel, and his colleague Mr. Doorly of Trinidad 
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at the end of the first mile, Mr. Pearson of Westminster and 
Queen’s, Cambridge, took the lead, to be dispossessed by Mr. 
Hallows of Felsted and Keble at two miles. The former 
regained first place in the last lap but one, but when the time 
came for the Oxford man’s final effort he quickly drew away, 
and ran in an easy winner by over 5oyds. The day had been a 
disastrous one for Cambridge, and when a beating such as 





LLOYD WINS THE MILE FROM MR. WEBER. 


this has heen received—one, indeed, which neither University 
has suffered before—it is best to say as little as possible about 
it until the laurels have been recovered by acts another year. 
At the same time, it is permissible to point out one thing, and 
that is the nationality of two of the Dark Blues who won three of 
the events. Mr. Stevens who won the Hammer is a Yale man, 
and Mr. Young who took the Long Jump and High Jump comes 
from South Dakota University. When, in addition, it is noted 
that two other Oxford men—Mr. Schutt of Brasenose and Mr. 
Thayer of Harvard—hail respectively from Cornell and Harvard, 
and two more——Mr. Sutton of New College and Mr. Robinson 
of Magdalen— from Australia, it will be seen that the Rhodes 
scholars altogether have had a good deal to do with the result 
this year. Still, whether [Englishmen from over the seas or 
Americans, or other visitors 
whom Mr. Khodes’s endow- 
ment may be the means of 
attracting to Oxford, they are 
all welcome, and to none more 
than tothe members of the sister 
University when met on the 
running track, on the cricket 
field, or in any other 
rivalry. They may regret that 
no benefactor, of late years, at 
all events, has arisen to endow 
their Alma Mater in the same 
royal way, but feel it is only 
the more incumbent on them 
to make still better use of the 
material they have, and will be 
the first to repudiate the sugges- 
tion that the presence of the 
Kthodes scholars will upset the 
balance of prowess between the 
two Universities. 

The Americans, we know, 
take their games in a 
more business-like spirit than 
we do, and their system of 
coaching and training is a very 
scientitic thing. Still, we should 
not like to say that on the 
whole the Englishman does 
not get more fun out of his 
way of doing things. He, in 


MR. POWELL (IN THE HURDLE RACE (SECOND FROM LEFT). the majority of instances, 


and St. John’s, Oxford, fought out the High Jump, which 
resulted in a win for the first-named at 5ft. 84in. Another 
hollow victory for Oxford followed in the Quarter, Mr. C. M. 
Chavasse of Trinity beating his twin brother, after a tough fight 
all the way, by half a yard. The last, and perhaps the most 
anxiously awaited, race of the day was the Three Mile. After 
the pace-makers, Messrs. Rogers and Wise, were done with 


plays his game as a game 
because he likes it, and as a game does not allow it to usurp the 
whole foreground oi his existence. In that way his amusements 
do exactly for him what is needed; they build up his muscle and 
sharpen his nerve tor critical moments, and leave with him to stay 1n 
his memory as long as life shall last pleasant recollections of * days 
of fresh air in the rain and the sun,” when he, too, worthily upheld 
the reputation of his schooi, his college, or his University. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


A RULE HONOURED IN THE BREACH. 


ULE that is innocently broken every day is that which 
deals with the dropping of a ball on the tee after a 
previous ball has been driven out of bounds. The 
rule runs as follows: “If a ball be played out of 
bounds, a ball shall be dropped at the spot from which 
the stroke was played, under penalty of loss of distance.” ‘At 
the spot”’ are the words in the rule, and they are words which, 
in case of a ball driven out of bounds at, say, the second shot 
(or, in fact, at any other shot than the tee shot), are always taken 
to mean that the second ball must be dropped as nearly as 
possible where the former ball lay before it was driven out of 
bounds. We always see a man seeking the spot with scrupulous 
care, when it is his “through the green” stroke which has sent 
his ball out of bounds. Lut when it is his tee shot with which 
he has driven out of bounds he is not, as a rule, nearly so careful. 
On the contrary, the common practice of golfers is to hunt about 
anywhere on the tee to try to finda fair lie on which to drop the ball. 
The fact that they teed the original ball on one side or the other 
of the teeing ground is not taken into account at all. They 
obviously suppose themselves to be conforming with all the 
requirements of the rule, provided they drop the ball anywhere 
on the teeing ground; that is to say, between and behind the 
teeing marks. Of course, this is not really dropping ‘on the 
spot” at all; it may be 15yds. or so away from it. A curious 
laxity of custom has crept in about this, and nobody takes any 
notice of the wholly innocent offence; but a technical breach of 
the rules is constantly committed, and it is, really, something 
more than a merely technical breach, because it may give the 
man who commits it a distinct advantage over the man who is 
scrupulous to abide by the law in its strict letter, and to drop 
his ball as exactly as he can on the spot from which his errant 
tee shot was struck. 

The idea of dropping on the teeing ground sounds very 
pleasant, and as if it ought to amount to giving ourselves a 
very good lie after the drop, but, as a matter of common and 
practical experience, we find that a drop on a teeing ground 
almost always gives us a worse lie than a drop anywhere else. 
If we look at the teeing ground with an impartial eye—that is to 
say, with an eye which is not under the spell of the name and of 
the associated idea of a good lie, which is given us by the fact 
that we generally drive a teed ball from this place—we shall 
see at once that it is no wonder that we do not get a good lie 
when we drop a ball there. The teeing grounds, generally, are 
fairly level; sometimes there is mighty little grass on them; 
commonly there is a patch or two of sound turf and other 
patches of turf which are very unsound, worked and worn into 
bare, hard pits and holes by the golfer’s boots as the player 
turns on his toes in making his drive, or cleft in places by the 
skill-less man who has taken his ball “heavy.” In fact, we see 
that the chances are some twenty to one against our dropping a 
ball in a good lie, or really in any other but a very bad lie, if we 
drop it heedlessly on the teeing ground. It is likely to be not 
only a bad—that is to say, a cupped—lie; it is also almost certain 
to be a lie in a very hard cup; and the hardness of a bad lie 
increases its villainy enormously. There is seldom any getting 


in 
under the ball which is dropped on the packed surface of a teeing 
ground, 


That, perhaps, is the reason why a man will always hurt 
about, as he is often seen to do, for a place which offers 
him a tolerable prospect of escaping all these horrors. We 
must sympathise with him in his efforts to escape them, and we 
shall probably imitate him on the first occasion of a mishap like 
his occurring to ourselves. But there is no doubt that in so 
doing we are condoning a breach of the rules, so that if we do 
likewise we, too, shall be law-breaking, and that we shall 
be taking an advantage which is not quite fair, and not at all an 
advantage which we wish to take, over another man who happens 
to have understood the rule better, and is, therefore, prepared to 
follow it out more exactly. We all know the story of the lady 
who replied with a light heart to another who was chiding her 
on not knowing the rules: “Oh, no; but I don’t want to 
know the rules. I find I get on much better without.” No 
doubt; and perhaps we should get on a great deal better with 
our scoring competitions if we did not know the rules of 
simple addition. There are cases where ignorance is bliss; 
but bliss is not always a strictly moral state, and it would be 
better perhaps that the rule of golf, in regard to this matter of 
dropping ‘‘on the spot”? where the ball lay which has been 
driven out of bounds, were altered, or else that the golfer should 
alter his practice, so as to bring it a little more into line with the 
rule. While the rule remains as it is, and while teeing grounds 
remain as they are—that is to say, faces intended by Nature and 
by art to be smooth, but indented by the attacks of the golfer 
until they seem to have suffered a very bad onslaught of terrestrial 
small-pox, it might be worth while, when there is a boundary 


hedge within probable reach, to search for a spot, when teeing 
the ball, on which it may be possible to drop a second so 
as to find a fair lie if the first transgresses the boundary. 
Perhaps it would show a pusillanimous spirit to take precautions 
against an event which ought to be so remote and improbable ; 
but still, as was said in a classic instance, ‘* What's the good of 
pluck when it ’urts?” We shall find it much better to err on 
the side of this excessive pusillanimity rather than to play 
heedlessly, and, observing the rule scrupulously, to drop the second 
ball into a hole. 


THE ‘* Drirr oF GOLF.” 

WE are glad to publish a letter from Mr. Mure Fergusson on this subject. 
In addition to this communication a well-known golfer who wishes to conceal 
his identity under the pseudonym of **An Old Golfer,” which he is net 
(at least, if relatively old in golf, he is not exceedingly old in years), writes to 
express his entire, and even his enthusiastic, agreement with the views 
expressed by our correspondent, Mr. W. L. Watson, in his article entitled 
“©The Driit of Golf” ‘* It is well called the drift,” he writes. ‘*We are 
letting the game drift down the hill so that it is coming into the hands of the 
professional and its whole spirit is being altered and spoilt. It is a word in 
season, and not at all in too early season, that Mr. Watson has spoken. — It 
was high time that somebody did speak out with a clear voice of protest 
against those who like to make much of their importance by being 
hand in glove and on Christian-name terms with all these golf pro- 
fessionals ; but we do not want te hear about them in this fashion, and 
if they have succeeded in keeping any sense in their own heads, after 
all the foolish adulation, they must be aware themselves that it is all 
very ludicrous ” 


THE ‘*Dkirr” ALREADY ARRESTED. 


Our own opinion on the article contributed by Mr. Watson is that the 
word which he has spoken is really one according to which the fashion of 
golfing thought has been forming itself for some little while past. We 
believe, indeed, that there has been a great deal of ‘‘drift” in the past in 
the direction indicated by him—a great deal of drift down hill, according to 
the comments of ‘‘ An Old Golfer”; but we believe also that that drift is 
ceasing, that there are distinct signs that the height of the tide has been 
touched in this that he calls the ‘‘ foolish adulation” of the professional, and 
that the tide is already on the turn, It is true that it is not so much to be 
observed, perhaps, in the clubs round about London, although even in them, 
which are the last to be reached by the new views which supersede the old 
—as goli, like other human things, develops—there are evidences of a 
change of tendency; but anyone who has looked ou in a dispassionate way, 
for some years, at the formation of golfins opinion, will have seen that it 
shapes itself always in one way ; certain opinions and ways of regarding the 
problems of the game begin to crystallise on the older and more classic 
courses where the best players and most representative gather themselves 
together, and about a year later you begin to hear these same views aired, as 
novel inventions, in the clubs of the metropolitan district. It is the reverse 
process to that of the diffusion of popular airs; the novelty on the barrel 
organs of to-day in London will be the novelty of the boys who whistle in 
the streets of Mud-hole-in-the-Marsh a year hence. Mr. Watson, in fact, has, 
we believe, spoken the word which is in very many people’s minds, but just 
because it is becoming the opinion of the many we believe that the danger is 
less real than he supposes, that the evil is likely to decrease and, further, that 
that decrease will be in no little degree assisted by Mr. Watson’s outspoken 
criticism, , 

VASELINED GLOVES FOR SORE HANDs. 


The number of golfers who suffer from sore hands if they play golf 
consecutively for several days, especially if they are also of the number of 
those unfortunates who have never been able to teach themselves to play in 
gloves, is so large that any hint which cin help to soothe their soreness must 
be gratefully accepted. The point to grasp is that hands get sure and 
cracked not so much because they are soft, as because they are hard and dry. 
This is a condition which causes cracking and all the painful consequences. 
To keep the skin soft is, therefore, the first consideration, and this can best 
be done by applying grease. But the greasy palm does not get the best 
possible grip of the club. The grease must be applied at some other 
moment than that of actual play, and no moment is better than when the 
weary golfer is retiring to rest. Turn a pair of gloves inside out, anoint them 
freely with vaseline, then turn them right way out again, put them on and go to 
sleep in them. Repeat this process nightly. That is the whole recipe; it is 
simple and it is efficacious. 


FAVOURITES IN THE FOURSOMES TOURNAMENT, 


Certainly there are some very good pairs entered for the London 
Foursomes Tournament now in progress. We have spoken before of the 
merits of the Woking pair, Mr. Darwin and Mr. Mitchell. They should take 
a deal of beating. There are also Mr. S. H. Fry ani Mr. Worthington for 
Richmond, a very strong pair of tried match players, and Walton Heath, 
represented by Mr. O. C. Bevan and Mr. Spencer Gollan, are formidable 
Mr. Bevan has been playing very well lately, and though Mr. Gollan has not 
the credit of being quite up to the same class in a single, he is a hara 
worker, fine putter, makes very few mistakes, and oltogether is just about the 
ideal partner in a foursome for a player of Mr. Bevan’s stamp, With many 
of these clubs, of course, the trouble must be an emdbarras de richess:s 
which renders it very difficult to decide on the best representative pair, 
Sunningdale, for instance, with Mr. Montmorency, Mr. Colt, Mr. Lingen, 
Mr. Smirke and several more, must be hard put to it to come to a decision, 
Jack White tells me (I hope I am not giving him away, but he made no 
secret of his opinion) that in his view Mr. Montmorency is the best of all this 
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lot. It is a great pity he never seems able to get away to play in the amateur 
championship and other big events, <A school like Eton ought to arrange 
these things better. 

JONES AND TooGoop ‘* ContTRA MuUNpDuUM.” 

The Isle of Wight Golf Union, recognising perhaps that Rowland Jones 
and Toogood had rather hard luck in connection with the tournament for 
which Smith and Tingey claimed a walk-over in the final, in consequence of 
Jones’s absence at Cannes, and also, no doubt, desiring to see some fine golf, 
have issued a challenge on behalf of the first-named two to play any 
other pair for £25 a side three matches of thirty-six holes to be decided 
on three different Isle of Wight courses. Up to the moment at which 
this is written nothing definite seems to have been the outcome of the 
challenge. Of course, it looks as if it were giving Tingey and Smith just 
the chance they said they wanted, to play Jones and Toogood for a money 
stake, but the conditions—three consecutive days’ play on three different 
courses—are such as to give the men who happen to know those courses a 
very great advantage. I am not aware whether Toogood and Jones have 
this knowledge, but both, as I understand, have associations—of birth or 
residence—with the Isle of Wight. Still, it is to be hoped that the challenge 
will be taken up by somebody. 

A DELUSION ABouT ‘*Two-sHoT” HOLEs. 

One of the gentlemen who amuses himself with commenting (not always 
with the favour he should) oa what I have to say about golf, accuses me of 
being responsible for the multitude of long two-shot holes which he says that 
he row finds on courses. I only wish I was responsible for any such excellent 
“craze,” as he calls it. I only wish I could find the links he speaks of, 
where ‘‘the eternal beat with one’s brassie after a drive, which is so often 
necessary nowadays, may be very good fun, but it puts judgment out of 
court.” Certainly it is not any of the championship courses. I do not know 
whether he used to play golf in the days-of the gutta-percha ball; but, if he 
did not, he may be comforted by the assurance that one had to beat with the 
brassie a great deal more often under those circumstances than one does now. 
O! course, he will not believe this, but that does nct make it less true. 

HlORACE HUTCHINSON. 


THE GAME IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

F it be true that the ripest peach is grown on the sunniest 
ride of the wall, it is equally true that the best all-round 
golfer is he who is endowed with the sunniest disposition, 
or does his best to cultivate it. None of the best golfers 
of whom history has taken any marked note have been 

conspicuous either for a settled habit of bad temper, or for a 
perverse tendency always to look at the gloomy side of their 
game. They have all been what the world in general calls 
good-natured. They have imbibed the great principle in the 
philosophy of golf that ‘* gentleness does more than violence,” 
and few of them, to follow the phraseology of Shakespeare, ‘suck 
melancholy” out of a bad shot “as a weasel sucks eggs.” By 
all accounts of his contemporaries Allan Robertson seems to have 
been sweet-tempered and self-contained, neither unduly cast 
down by his own misfortunes nor by those brought upon his side 
by an erring and wilful partner. He accepted the buffets of the 
green and the game with patient equanimity, and thus, both in 
single and foursome play, by looking clear and strong at all its 
probabilities, he was neither depressed nor proudly elated, 
thereby being feared as well as respected by the generation 
of piayers with whom he mixed. Of his great playing 
partner Tom Morris, still happily with us, the same tale of 
steering the sale middle course may be told. Gentleness, 
patience, sel!-reliance, the turning of the sunny side of the 
character to the stern work of self-schooling in golfing adversity 
are attributes that have been all typified in the notable playing 
career of Old Tom. ‘There was more dash and a greater share 
of the *‘ resentful diel” in Tom’s brilliant son; but he, too, had 
a sunny courage and an admixture of the indispensable phlegm 
to accept the rubs of the game philosophically which made him 
the great player that he was. Old Willie Park was another 
who turned the sunny side of his temper to the game, an attitude 
equally conspicuous seen in the play of his distinguished son. 
So did Bob Ferguson and Davie Strath. 

Perhaps the only exception that can be made among the 
renowned players of the past generation was Willie Campbell of 
Musselburgh. He was hasty and fiery nearly at all times— 
qualities which made him perhaps the toremost match-player of 
his day. Though fearless and daring he rarely bore a bad lie, a 
sclaffed shot, or a missed putt with resignation and patience. 
Just about those times there was the reek of sulphur in the air 
which sent a titter and a hush through the ranks of the following 
crowd. Campbell also allowed himself to be upset very easily 
by movements or conversation among the followers of a 
match. One day he was playing in the championship at 
Musselburgh, and a great crowd had assembled round one 
of the putting greens to see Campbell and his partner hole out. 
There was a romping puppy collie dog on the far outskirts of the 
crowd, almost completely screened from view by the legs of the 
spectators. Campbell, in stooping down to take the line of his 
putt, saw the heedless, gambolling animal. He rose from his 
stooping posture, scarlet in the face with anger, and, addressing 
the crowd in clamorous tones, he demanded to know who was 
the owner of that dog. He refused to address himself to the 
putt again until doggie was seized and held. No golfer present 
seemed to be anxious to claim the collie, though later in the 
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round the apparent owner was seen to be Jeading the pup, held 
in check by a leash of composite and knotted string purchased 
from the caddies, at a safe distance from the match and generally 
through the sandy defiles of the bunkers. This hastiness and 
occasional violence of temper was doubtless one of the main 
reasons why Campbell never achieved the distinction, especially 
in score play, that his great powers as a player merited. A flaw 
in his temperament hindered him from consistently turning the 
sunny and philosophical side of the player’s character to the 
unforeseen and unpreventable accidents of the game. Long 
after that putting green was passed Campbell could be heard 
apostrophising all and sundry with the scornful exclamation, 
“Fancy bringing a dug to a gowff match!” 

Among our modern players the virtue of the sunny side is 
particularly noticeable among the leading amateurs as well 
as among the professionals. Perhaps the ideal of the sunny, 
unruffled temperament is to be seen at its best in Braid. ‘There 
is a stately, patient, sunny resolve to keep on the broad-wheeled 
waggon track that leads to eventual success, accepting with 
resigned good nature bad luck, bad lies, awkward bunkers and 
missed putts in the tolerant spirit of him who mutters unto 
himself: ‘* This is good to chasten hurrying pride.” Vardon is, 
perhaps by reason of his Gallic origin, a little more mercurial ; 
but both he and ‘Taylor are distinct examples of schooled self- 
control, with an invariable tendency to be courageously cheery, 
however badly they may be smitten by the rubs and the ups and 
downs of the game. The really great golfer, indeed, is not so 
much the product of exceptional skill as of a finely-blended 
nature which always hugs the sunny side of the wall, married to 
a relatively high proportion of golfing science. The absence of 
this subtle element in playing the game will always leave great 
proficiency a sterile and stunted plant. The game, in short, is 
what all golfers make it for themselves, and, as there is an infinite 
variety of temperamer:t in and around the playing of every game, 
so must there be an infinite number of ways of estimating its joys 


and its pleasures. Those among us who always prefer to look — 


at and to remember what Andrew Kirkaldy calls ‘ the bonnie 
shots”’ and to obliterate the memory of the bad ones will 
invariably begin the next match cheerily. And cheeriness is the 
master note of good golf. It gives birth to a buoyancy of hope, 
and brings in its train a permanency of pleasure which can never 
be the lot of him who allows his mind to be oppressed with the 
haunting memory of bad shots which are recited at unseasonable 
intervals in a tone of whimpering complaint to unwilling ears. 
A. J. RoBERTSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ THe Drirt or GOLF, 

S1r,—I think the letter in your issue of March 16th, headed ‘* Tne Drift of 
Golf,” very accurately describes the feelings of those who have been brought 
up to look upon the ‘* Old and Ancient game” ss a game which should be 
played for itself, and not, as is too often the case nowadays, as a means for 
lording one’s sideboard with cups, etc., the possession of which probably 
only means that the owner has received a too liberal handicap. I am afraid 
these endless competitions have done, and will do, a great deal of harm to 
the game physically and morally, and the sooner the committees of golf 
clubs cut down their prize lists and encourage matches between members so 
much the better for the game. The adulation and worship accorded to the 
leading professionals by the new cup-hunting golfer might do a lot of harm 
were it not that luckily they happen to be aclass of men who know their place 
and keep it. A most excellent plan would be for the secretaries of golf clubs 
to get a copy of the letter on ‘‘ The Drift of Golf ” and put it up on the notice- 
board, instead of the endless intimations that ‘*such and such a cup or spoon 
or fork will be competed for on such and such a date, under handicap.”— 
S. Mure FerGcusson, 


PRINCIPAL FIXTURES. 
March 29th.—Royal St. George’s, Sandwich: Spring Meeting. 
March 29th to April 1st.—Rh6s-on-Sea: Easter Meeting. 
March 3o0th.—Cinque Ports, Deal: Easter Meeting. 
March 30th.—Royal Isle of Wight: Easter Meeting. 
April 1st and 2nd.—Le Touquet: Easter Meeting. 
April 17th.—Oxford v. Cambridge, at Hoylake. 
April 20th.—House of Commons v. Richmond (Sudbrook). 
April 27th. —House of Commons v. Walton Heath. 
April 30th.—Royal and Ancient, St. Andrews: Spring Meeting. 
May 6th.—Ladies’ Championship, Newcastle, County Down. 
May 11th.—Parliamentary Tournament, at Rye. 
May 18th.—Scottish v. Irish Professionals, at Portrush. 
May 18th to 25th.—Rh6s-on-Sea: Whit-Week Meeting. 
May 20th.—Irish Close Amateur Championship, at Portrush. 
May 20th and 21st.—le Touquet: Whitsuntide Meeting (Open). 
May 24th.—Amateur International Match, at St. Andrews. 
May 27th.—Amateur Championship, at St. Andrews. 
June 1oth.—Royal St. George’s, Sandwich : St. George’s Cup. 
June 13th to 15th.—Amateur Championship of France, at La Boulie, 
Versailles. 
June 15th.—Professional International Match, at Hoylake. 
June 18th to 21st.—Open Championship, at Hovlake. 
June 26th to July ist.—Rhos-on-Sea: Prize Meeting. 
June 29th and 3oth.—Open Champiouship of France, at La Boulie, 
Versailles. 
July 1st.—Irish Ladies’ Championship, at Dollymount. 
August 5th.—Royal Liverpool: Summer Meeting. 
September 4th.—Irish Open Amateur Championship, at Portmarnock. 
September 11th,—South of Ireland Amateur Championship, at Lahinch. 
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SHOOTING. 


THE VARYING FLIGHT OF SNIPE. 

FE have received the following letter from a sports- 
man in that island where, though it is to be 
feared that snipe are not generally as many, at 
all events, in the shooting season, as they used to 
be, they are still, no doubt, in far greater numbers 

than in ‘the adjacent island of Great Britain.” He writes from 
the West of Ireland: “ Sir,—I do not think that in your article 
about snipe, and 20-bore guns as compared with 12-bores, you 
take into account that the snipe is a very different bird one day from 
another. I mean that, while he flies zigzag and very twisty and 
difficult one day, on another he flies straight and quite slowly. I 
do not think this is altogether the result of weather, though why it 
is 1 do not know. Generally speaking, he will fly sharp and twisty 
when the weather is sharp and frosty, and dull when the weather 
is dull and mild; but you cannot rely on this. I have seen just 
the reverse. ‘That is why you cannot really rely on comparisons 
between a man’s snipe-shooting one day and another. The 
duffer on an easy day may beat the crack on another. Enclosing 
my card, but not for publication of my name,— BaLLyHooLy.” 
Of course, “ Ballyhooly”’ is quite right. On such a subject as 
snipe-shooting we should be very careful how we contradicted a 
man writing over such a pseudonym and from the West of 
Ireland, even if common experience did not conform with his 
views. But, though these views are perhaps stated in rather 
an extreme form, it is very certain that the experience of 
all who have done much snipe-shooting will, on the whole, bear 
them out, though it is not to be said that they necessarily 
have any close bearing on the question of the relative merits 
of 12-bores and 20-bores for shooting snipe. A very ordinary 
share of intelligence and experience ought to enable a man 
to make the necessary allowances for the snipe flying unusually 
straight, or unusually “twisty.’’ His main point, however, 
is not likely to be disputed. Some of those who have 
shot snipe in India, Ceylon and other warmer climates than 
ours state very readily that the little birds are far less “ snipey ” 
and difficult to kill there than they are here, although some, 
perhaps out of a little jealousy for the reputation of the Indian 
snipe, will deny that there is this difference. The present writer 
has not had the luck to shoot a snipe in a warmer or more 
Southern country than Spain, yet even there it has seemed to 
him that the birds flew with less elusive and swift turns than 
they do at home. ‘There is no doubt that atmospheric conditions 
do affect the snipe’s flight, though equally, without doubt, 
other conditions affect it also. It is a very common remark that 
the driven snipe is an easy bird to shoot—easy, at all events, in 
comparison with the difficulty of shooting him on his first rising, 
as he goes away low. ‘The present writer has to admit, however, 
that the driven snipe, as it comes to us occasionally when duck- 
shooting or grouse-driving and even, now and again, in partridge- 
driving, does not appear to him, personally, at all an easy mark. 
There seems to be an illusion that after his first twists and turns 
the snipe settles down to a regular straight and steady flight. 
Probably it is quite true that when you first hustle him up he 
does twist and turn a little more perplexingly than when he has 
gone a score of yards or so, probably seeking the best gradients 
of air currents for his wings to act on, but it is quite a mistake, 
and must surely have arisen from one man repeating after 
another, parrot-like, what has been said, to suppose that after 
this the snipe’s flight is at all straight or steady. It is a mistake 
which careful observation will dispel directly. The snipe’s 
flight is always a ‘twisty and turny” one. It must not 
be overlooked that these twists and turns are necessarily very 
much more obvious when the little bird is close to you; they 
become less evident in proportion as the distance from your eye 
increases. It has been observed also that the snipe takes a con- 
siderable time, longer than the apparent speed of his flight would 
lead you to expect, in traversing the distance bet ween two known 
points, and from this it is often argued that his flight is not nearly 
so quick as it seems. It may be so; the eye is very apt to be 
deceived and to think that a small bird’s flight is faster than it 
really is, while it under-rates the pace of a big bird. Anyone 
who has shot many capercailzie will testify to this. But still, 
in estimating the speed of a snipe’s flight by the time which it 
occupies in passing over two observed spots, the fact that it is 
not going in a straight line, but with constant twists and turns, 
has to be taken into the reckoning and must modify it a great 
deal. And when the driven snipe comes over you in this way 
you will perceive that it has not even then that straight and 
regular flight which some people attribute to it after it has 
been long on the wing. The bird, in fact, is still a difficult shot ; 
you will miss it often yourself and will see others often miss it. 
The shooting of a bird with the peculiar flight of a snipe isa 
knack special to the occasion, and many whoare wonderfully fine 
shooters of this little bird in ‘* Ballyhooly’s”’ country make quite 
an indifferent show at high pheasants or driven partridges. The 
most striking instance that can be seen of the successful 


acquirement of a special knack is the facility of sportsmen in 
the Southern States of America in shooting the little mosquito 
hawks called “ bats,’’ which are very like nightjars. The move- 
ments of these birds on the wing are like those of swallows—a dash 
here, a dash at a different angle there, then a moment’s pause, 
and then another dash, as they go about hawking the insects. It 
is a flight which quite defeats the ordinary good shot who is not 
used to it; but the native, to the manner born, will kill them, as 
he himself will say (and with more truth than in all the things he 
says) ‘“‘every time.” The little birds are excellent eating. 


Woopcock COovERT. 

THERE is one detail which has been quite justly pointed out to us in 
connection with the schene to which we were drawing attention in our 
shooting notes the other day, for keeping the covert for woodcock at a certain 
height, the height which the birds love best, by substituting small trees and 
bushes for trees which have grown up beyond that height. This point is 
that by reducing the covert to this uniform height you necessarily get the birds 
constantly flying over it, never in and out among the trees, when you come 
to shoot them. As every shooter knows, it makes all the difference in the 
world to the interest and the difficulty of shooting woodcock whether or no 
they are twisting in or out among the stems, If they are not, they are very 
often what the shooter who is not always as exact in his similes, perhaps, 
as in his aim, will commonly call ‘‘ absolute owls.” It is quite true that 
these ‘‘ absolute owls” are not always killed with the certainty that they 
should be, but it is no less true that they are not nearly as interesting to shoot 
as the woodcock glancing among trees. 


LoRD ARDILAUN’s COVERTS, 

It has also been pointed out to us that in regard to the famous coverts 
of Lord Ardilaun, which we mentioned in course of the same series of notes, 
as laid out for the special accommodation of the woodcock in respect of the 
height and the material, they are coverts which possess, in addition to those 
advantages which can be improved by art, certain natural advantages of 
situation which no art or care can supply. The coverts, situated practically 
on the West Coast, have almost no ground at all between them and the 
sea on which the woodcock can find shelter, As a natural consequence,, 
when the birds, in course of their westward migration, find themselves brought 
to a full stop by the sea, they have practically no option but to go back 
into these coverts. The two sets of conditions operating together—the 
pleasantness of the covert and its nearly unique position relatively to the sea 
—no doubt combine to make up the attractions which have their results in 
such record bags of the cock. 


INCREASE OF SNIPE AND Woopcock IN IRELAND Last YEAR. 

We have said in a previous article that snipe do not appear, generaily 
speaking, to be quite as numerous in Ireland as they used to be, and it is to 
be feared that this is only too true a statement. Nevertheless, it is very satis- 
factory to find Sir Douglas Brooke, writing from Ulster to say, in course of a 
review of the past shooting season, that both snipe and woodcock have been 
much more numerous than usual, according to the modern standard, He 
seems to indicate an approach in their numbers to what they used to be in 
the ‘‘ good old times.” It is to be feared that the Irish farming tenant, in 
the South or West, at all events, is not shaping his attitude towards the 
shooting interest in a way that favours it greatly; but were it not for this it 
might be reasonably hoped that if the increase of snipe is maintained and 
progresses the shooting values might rise, and money be brought in by the 
shooting tenants where it is rather badly wanted. 


Bic GAME IN THE KALAHARI. 

The big game of South Africa is rapidly disippearing before the steady 
advance of civilisation, and to-day one can travel for days through the veldt 
and not meet with game of any kind; but there are still parts of the sub- 
continent which, having received a bad name, have been left severely alone, 
except by a few hunters, who have had the territcry all to themselves, and 
have grown rich in a country which is a veritable hunter’s paradise. 
Stretching from the Orange River in the South to Lake N’gami in the North 
is a vast tract of unexplored country known as the Kalahari Desert. This 
territory is partly under British rule and partly under German, and it is that 
part which is in the German sphere of influence that this article deals with. 
That the Kalahari should be called a desert is, by those who know the 
country, regarded as one of the greatest misnomers, for there is not a more 
suitable spot in the who e of Africa for the raising of cattle. The apparent 
absence of water is responsible for lack of information concerning the country ; 
bu: those who live on the borders of the Kalahari, and follow hunting for a 
living, always find plenty of water by digging. For years big game of all 
kinds have been steadily increasing in this so-called desert, their natural 
enemy, the hunting Hottentot, having been too much engaged fighting the 
Germans and leaving the game in peace. To the hunter in search of pastures 
new, few hunting trips would give better results than one starting from the 
Nosop River and trekking in a north-easterly direction towards Lake N’gami. 
The hunter following this route would be surprised at the large herds of game 
of all kinds to be met grazing onthe veldt. Through the enterprise of a few 
pioneers who have settled at Persib, water-holes have been opened to the 
principal hunting-grounds, and a trip into the interior is not now attended 
with the same discomforts undergone by early hunters in this region. Soon 
after the rains the country presents a glorious sight, all vegetation springing 
up fresh and green, and the rivers running with water. It is then that the 
hunter starts on his three months’ trip to his favourite hunting-ground, 
Evidence of the great quantity and variety of game is seen soon after leaving 
the settlement on the Nosop River, large herds of gemsbok being met with 
in all directions, yielding a good supply of fresh meat to start with, Trekking 
on, the hunter has a very busy time, big game becoming more numerous, 
eland, koodoo, ostriches falling easily before the rifle, to say nothing of the 
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smaller fry, such as springbok, duiker, rhebck and many other of the antelope 
tribe. Not much time is spent on birds, and only when a change of food is 
required is any attention paid to them, and a good supply of paauw, guinea- 
fowl, kherhaan and partridge swelis the bag and provides the necessary change. 
Proceeding further into the interior the roar of the lion is heard during the 
night, and next morning all is excitement in camp to get on the spoor of the 
** King of the Forest,” and for perhaps two days will the hunter follow the 
spoor until finaliy he kas run his quarry down, when the skin will add to the 
load on the waggon. Now the best ground is reached, and camp formed for 
several days, the hunters going out in small parties, and daily the number oi 
skins and horns increases. There are to be found in the northern Kalahari 
elephants, giraffe, lion and all other fauna indigenous to South and Central 
Africa. The mistake made by many hunting parties is visiting the ground 


IN 


MONG the 
ancient 
remains 
of Nor- 
man 

masonry in Nor- 
folk there is still 
preserved in the 
church of Scul- 
thorpe, near 
Fakenham, a re- 
markable example 
of an Early Nor- 
man font, having 
carved on one side 
of its square bowl 
a set of figures of 
unusual and curi- 
ous. design. In 
other respects this 
font has much re- 
semblance’ to 
another at Tof- 
trees, three miles 
away, of equally 
antique pattern ; 
but that of Scul- 
thorpe is the 
richer of the two, 
and rendered 
unique, as far as 
this Eastern pro- 
vince is concerned, 
by the archaic re- 
presentation of the 
Adoration of the 
Three Kings be- 
fore the Infant 
Christ and the 
Virgin. In the 
five arches that 
compose one side 
of the font, the 
three kings, 
crowned and on 
bended knee, are 
shown presenting 
their offerings of 
vold, frankincense 
and myrrh, the 
fourth arch being 
occupied by the 
Virgin and Child, 
and the fifth by 
St. Joseph, who 
lifts his hand in 
benediction. The 
Virgin is the best 
carved of all these 
rugged and archaic 
figures, her form 
that of a young 
virl, and the hair wavy and flowing about her shoulders, with a 
small crown upon her head. The other three sides of the font’s 
bowl have the characteristicornament of the Early Norman period, 
but it is of fine workmanship, and, rough-hewn as the figures are 
on the side that represents the Adoration of the Kings, the 
general structure and design is beautifully fashioned, and the 
stone coloured and polished with the use of centuries to a degree 
that makes other masonry, already ancient, in the building almost 
modern by contrast. The five columns that the bowl stands 


upon are modern, copied in 1861 from the neighbouring Norman 
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which is hunted every season, and the natural result is disappointment, which 
could be easily avoided if a little forethought were used in planning an expedi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the stringent game laws which are in operation in 
South Africa, the country is being gradually depleted of its game, both large 
and small, and in a few years even the springbok will only be seen in a 
museum. The great drawback to hunting in many parts of Africa is the 
great danger to health. Tnis risk is not to be feared in the Kalahari, as 
fever is practically unknown, the country being dry and healthy, and the 
heat is not unbearable. Any party of Englishmen visiting this territory would 
enjoy one of the most pleasant hunting trips possible, and the cost need not 
be heavy, as ox-waggons can go anywhere in the Kalahari, and another thing 
is the easy accessibility of the region 


(Further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages.) 


SCULTHORPE CHURCH. 


font at Toftrees; 
and they are a 
curious contrast of 
modern work as 
compared with the 
ancient Norman, 
our mechanical 
period coming off 
very badly incom. 
petition with the 
work of the Nor- 
man mason. On 
the four corners 
of the bowl are 
carved the heads 
of lions, with a 
taut plaited rope 
passed through 
their jaws, con- 
tinuing round the 
rim of the basin 
as if to bind the 
fabric together ; 
and the rest of 
the ornamentation 
is richly sculp- 
tured with inter- 
twined plait and 
cord work, tech- 
nically known as 
Runic, and termi- 
nated in places 
with the ears of 
rye or barley, the 
effect of the whole 
design being very 
rich, and finished 
with a certain ele- 
gance that unites 
very happily with 
the robustness of 
Norman work. 
This ancient font 
is apparently all 
that is left visible 
to the eye of the 
Early Norman 
church of Scul- 
thorpe. At its 
restoration in 1861 
remains of caps 
and columns of 
that period were 
found immured or 
buried, but the re- 
stored fabric, as 
seen to-day, is of 
a later age, being 
rebuilt almost en- 
tirely in the four- 
Copyright—"C.L." teenth century by 

one of the famous 
soldiers of that age, a veteran of the wars of Edward III., and 
no less a personage than Sir Robert Knollys. 

Sir Robert, who was of Cheshire extraction, was a man, as 
Fuller terms it, “* who by his valour wrought his own advance- 
ment.” He lived in the reigns of four English Sovereigns, and 
saw distinguished service under three of them, surviving the 
perils and arduous business of war—no small matter in his case — 
to the ripe age of ninety-two years. In 1381 the manor of 
Sculthorpe became his property by reason of the heiress of a 
well-known family of de Norwich, to whom it belonged, taking 
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action, anda suitable wife fora 
soldier. In 1360she sailed over 
to Brittany, conveying to her 
husband details of twenty men- 
at-arms, fourteen archers on 
horseback, etc., providing, at 
her own charge, three ships and 
two ‘‘crays” or small vessels, 
all of which was much needed 
at that moment. In _ former 
days the arms of Knollys and 
Beverley per pale were placed 
around the church of Scul- 
thorpe, and the old roof, which 
was removed in 1815, bore 
twenty different coats of arms 
of Sir Robert’s fellow-soldiers, 
men who, for the most part, 
served through the great cam- 
paigns of their day; likewise 
the blazon of the three Royal 
brothers they had fought under 
was not omitted, namely, the 
Black Prince, John of Gaunt 
and Thomas of Woodstock, in 
truth a goodly company of mili- 
tary well known on the battle 
roll. 

The custom of commemo- 
rating their comrades in arms 
among distinguished soldiers, 
who built churches or largely 
aided in their decoration, seems 
to have been prevalent at this 
time. The gallant old Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, who be- 

longed to a Norfolk family 
Hodion & etry ae largely composed of soldiers, 
caused in 1419 the chancel 
bh. H. £vans. RUNIC PLAIT AND CORD WORK Cepyright—"C.L.- window of the Austin Friars in 
ae : ; Norwich to be emblazoned with 
the veil in her widowhood, which brought the estate into the the arms of all the lords, barons, baronets and knights who had 
market, where Sir Robert purchased it when he must have been died without issue, male, in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
about seventy years of age. His wealth was considerable—he since the coronation of Edward III., so that they should be had 
owned a large estate in Brittany, property in Norfolk, Yorkshire in remembrance by posterity; andas both counties at this period 
and London besides, and had in the course of his active service contained rather more than their full share of distinguished 
in Spain and France amassed great sums of money, his different soldiers, the list was of peculiar interest. c 
commands being important and his opportunities exceptional. It would have been befitting that this doughty old veteran 
Sir Robert is an example of the a ; rs : 
type of soldier of that day, who, 
ifthey hammered and _ harried 
the enemy into the impious wish 
that such hard hitters had never 
been born, often devoted largely 
the loot and profits of soldiering 
to a good cause. Later on 
Sir Robert rebuilt Sculthorpe 
Church, and another at Harpley 
in the same county, contribut- 
ing handsomely to many more. 
He almost entirely rebuilt the 
White Friars in London, 
Rochester Bridge, its Chantry, 
a hospital in Pontefract for 
thirteen poor men and women, 
and a college for a master and 
six fellows; also another hos- 
pital in Rome, which, however, 
he undertook in conjunction 
with his old comrade, Sir Hugh 
de Calverley, another veteran 
soldier of note; and, further- 
more, he performed the greater 
part of these undertakings at an 
age when most men would have 
had every excuse to lay on their 
oars and take their ease. 
The hospital and college 
at Pontefract the old soldier 
greatly wished to found at Scul- 
thorpe in his adopted county of 
Norfolk, but Lady Constance, 
his wife, made up her mind it 
should be at the former place, 
where she had been born, for 
she appears to have belonged to 
the family of Beverley of that 
town, although Leland says 
“her origin was humble” ; she 


was, however, a woman of F. H, Evans. THE ADORATION OF THE THREE KINGS, Sopyrignt—"C.4,"* 
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Sir Robert Knollys, should have been interred in the church of 
Sculthorpe, which he had rebuilt, and amid the scenes of his 
later life, where he had worked at his various benefactions with 
such lively interest and energy in his old age; his attachment to 
this property and to his home is sufficiently proved by his wish 
to found a college and hospital at Sculthorpe, instead of at 
Pontefract, and if the grey mare ruled in this case among others, 
mayhap it was with the gentle power of love, for when the time 
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restoration which was sorely needed, for, like many more 
churches in the county, the expense and care once lavished upon 
it were succeeded by the neglect and destruction of later times. 
The bowl of the ancient Norman font has come through the long 
centuries practically unscathed, for an object that has probably 
been in use these 800 years and more, but Norman ornament 
and masonry were massy, and of a nature calculated to resist 


time. The roof that bore the escutcheons of Sir Robert Knollys 
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F. HH. Evans. SOUTH-WEST PORCH DOOR. 


Copyright—'' CL.” 
came for the old soldier to attend the last muster, at the age of 


ninety-two, he arranged that his mortal remains shouid be the visitor may look in vain for the armorial coat of Sir Hugh 
carried all the way from Sculthorpe to the Grey Friars in de Calverley, who was Sir Robert’s boon companion in camp and 
London, and there laid by the side of his wife for his last sleep, field. It is, however, said that around the recumbent effigy of 
an arrangement he would scarcely have troubled about had his Sir Hugh in Bunbury Church, Cheshire, the arms of both old 
lady been a shrew. watriors are discernible side by side alternately, as if it was felt 

Sculthorpe Church has little left of the details its celebrated that the friendship that was proved and ripened in the line of 
builder ornamented it with, having passed through a process of battle should bear its evidence on the tomb, 


and his fellow-soldiers in arms has given place to another, and 





